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Incredible industri- 
alization gains scored under Oper- 
ation Bootstrap. 


On a tiny Dutch-owned 
Caribbean isle, the hemisphere’s 
largest oil refinery. 


World's most im- 
probable road map, an approach- 
ing reality for motor tourists. 


Leading banker dis- 
cusses inter-American loan and 
trade policies. 
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VENEZUELA 


.. . Announcement by Venezuela’s 
military government that elections will 
be held next year has generally been 
met with a cynical smile and a know- 
ing shrug of the shoulder by Venezue- 
lans and foreign observers. 

Only the most optimistic expect the 
election to be anything more than a 
routine formality the regime of Gen- 
eral Marcos Pérez Jiménez goes 
through to keep up democratic ap- 
pearances at home and, particularly, 
abroad. Strongly backstopping this at- 
titude is the government’s unrelenting 
strangle hold on the political and 
economic life of the country. At pres- 
ent no political parties are allowed to 
exist. Freedom of expression and of 
‘assembly are rare rights. The local 
newspapers, which operate under 
censorship, seldom if ever carry news 
or editorials of a political nature. 

Added to this is the government's 
implicit philosophy that political free- 
dom now would only interfere with 
the nation’s undeniable economic 
progress. Feeling is among those con- 
nected with the government that Pérez 
Jiménez must remain in office if 
Venezuela is to continue on its amaz- 
ing course of economic development. 

Whether the government will even 
permit opposition candidates to cam- 
paign in the announced election is still 
undetermined. The answer probably 
will emerge next April when Congress 
receives the draft of a new electoral 
statute. But even if others are per- 
mitted to run for the presidency, there 
is little likelihood that the Pérez re- 
gime could be voted out of office. 
Venezuelans remember only too well 
the election scandals of 1952 when the 
already-in-power Pérez clique 
(through a military coup four years 
before) found it necessary to “re- 
count” the ballots to insure its continu- 
ing in power. 

Since such tactics are always avail- 
able as a last resort, it is possible the 
government may permit opposition— 
if only to give the event a semblance 
of popular expression. Naturally the 
government would be well pleased to 


OUTLOOK 


see its official candidate win the presi- 
dency in a genuinely free election. And 
the government—resting strongly on 
the prosperity it has brought the coun- 
try—likes to think the electorate 
would actually give it its support. 


But observers in Venezuela doubt: 


strongly that the Pérez regime could 
muster a vote of confidence from the 
people. The stranglehold on political 
freedoms although not protested open- 
ly is nonetheless highly resented. Even 
more, the civilian populace resents the 
apparent impunity and arrogance of 
the military, particularly those closest 
to the power. 

Awareness of this attitude and per- 
haps out of precaution not to press a 
good thing too far, the government re- 
portedly is pressing a quiet campaign to 
clean up some of the most flagrant 
graft and corruption in official circles. 

But even this drive is unlikely to 
cut too deeply—if at all—into the 
special privileges of the military, since 
Pérez Jiménez must court their loyal- 
ty to remain in power. 


EL SALVADOR 


. . . True to his stated intentions, 
newly installed President José Maria 
Lemus is putting his little Central 
American republic through a thorough 
housecleaning coupled with an austeri- 
ty program. President Lemus’ purpose 
is to improve the nation’s economic 
condition, bring respectability back 
into government and thus earn popu- 
larity and support among the people. 

Taking office after a turbulent and 
vitriolic election campaign which saw 
heated charges of graft flung against 
the incumbent government and with- 
drawal of opposition candidates in 
protest against “unfair pressures,” 
Lemus (the government’s official 
candidate) wasted no time launching 
his far-sighted improvement plan. One 
of his first moves—a surprisingly dis- 
concerting one—was to appoint sev- 
eral high cabinet members from out- 
side his party, a highly uncommon 
practice in El Salvador. This has had 
the desired effect of enlisting support 
from the opposition while preventing 


purely staged heckling. Another popu- 
lar Lemus move was the nullification 
of the despised Defense of Democracy 
law which the previous government 
had used to silence and exile its op- 
ponents. A corollary to this was a 
general amnesty permitting the return 
of all exiles—a step which won Lemus 
plaudits all around. 

To stem the accusations of graft be- 
fore they could legitimably be thrown 
at his government, President Lemus 
has put into effect his program’ of 
“austerity.” A major aspect of the 
plan requires that all government of- 
ficials—from the president on down— 
declare their financial standing be- 
fore the Supreme Court on accepting 
a government post. At the end of their 
tenure they must do likewise. 

Obvious aim of the measure: to pre- 
vent any high official from leaving of- 
fice with questionably more money 
than when he started. 

The austerity policy is being pushed 
down through all levels of govern- 
ment. The old practice of government 
officials and functionaries of accept- 
ing mordidas, tips and bribes, for serv- 
ices Or favors has drawn a warning 
frown from the president. Unneces- 
sary government expenses also are 
getting the Lemus ax. The president 
has ordered a halt to the practice of 
subsidizing certain newspapers and 
radio stations in exchanging for air-. 
ing government propaganda. He also 
has called for a complete investigation 
into the granting of government fel- 
lowships for study abroad. Charges 
have been prevalent that many of the 
fellowships have gone to undeserving 
persons—those financially capable of 
paying their own way or those who 
fail to honor their contractual obli- 
gations on returning from abroad. 

In a press conference—a presiden- 
tial innovation itself in El Salvador— 
soon after assuming office, President 
Lemus let it be known that his govern- 
ment would embark on a campaign to 
combat alcoholism, prostitution and 
crime. Measures to implement this 
objective already have been drawn up. 
The government has asked Congress 
to permit the death penalty and a par- 
tial prohibition decree already is forc- 
ing bars and liquor stores to close 
over the weekends. 

Whether Lemus’ sackful of worthy 
measures will get full public support 
is always speculative. In his brief 
time in office he has brought a sereni- 
ty and stability of affairs long un- 
known in El Salvador. A coincidental- 
ly good coffee crop will pour over 
$96 million into the treasurey , which 
along with the government’s austeri- 
ty policy, should give the economy a 
healthy boost. 


Above all President Lemus’ new ap- 
proach to government—by Central 








American standard s—bears close 
watching. If he can hew to his avowed 
path, he may prove that the stern man- 
date of a stronghanded government 
isn't the only way to get things done 
as some contend. 


COLOMBIA 


. . . Austerity of another kind was 
promised last month in Bogota as a 
means of digging the country out of a 
deepening financial hole. Finance 
Minister Luis Morales Gomez spent 
busy days preparing and issuing a long 
list of “non-essential” items no longer 
importable, and answering questions 
before the National Constituent As- 
sembly about the nation’s deplorable 
economic plight. 

The ban—which affects over 400 
import items from vehicles to ciga- 
rettes—is the backbone of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to cut down the bulg- 
ing $280 million commercial debt 
abroad. Other announced corrective 
measures include reducing the national 
budget and clamping down on duty 
and tax exemptions enjoyed until now 
by some government and military 
agencies. 

Colombia, only three years ago the 
darling of the exporters, has been lag- 
ging almost a year behind in paying 
off her creditors abroad. Exporters are 
now demanding cash on the line or ir- 
revocable letters of credit before ship- 
ping anything to Colombia. In the 
United States, the Department of 
Commerce and the State Department 
are getting an increasing flood of 
angry complaints, particularly from 
small and medium-sized exporters. 

These complaints have been build- 
ing up pressure in Washington for a 
bailout loan, possibly from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. There has been no 
approach from Colombia for such a 
loan yet, but a Washington official said 
he would not rule one out in the near 
future. 

The World Bank, which in June 
made a $16.5 million highway de- 
velopment loan to Colombia has 
warned the country not to expect any 
new credits until it begins to straight- 
en out its house. Pending are applica- 
tions for electric power facilities in 
Bogota and the ambitious Cauca Val- 
ley development program. 

Washington, meanwhile, has de- 
cided to hold off having a heart to 
heart talk with Colombia until the re- 
sults of the new finance minister’s 
drastic program start coming in. 

The Colombian problem stems from 
many factors. Under the impetus of 
high coffee prices, the nation has been 
undergoing an unprecedented internal 
boom. The boom brought a sharp rise 
in demands for consumer goods which 
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in turn sparked an import spree far 
outstripping the country’s dollar avail- 
ability. Part of the trouble has been 
due to the free reign President Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla has given the army to 
import not only military hardware but 
luxury items from cuff links to Cadil- 
lacs—all at the official rate of ex- 
change. One result of this carelessness 
was that the commercial debt abroad 
shot up from $110 million to the pres- 
ent $280 million in a year. 

Morales Gomez, an energetic bank- 
er who accepted the challenged of 
Colombia’s fiscal headache when he 
took over the finance post in October, 
promises other drastic steps in addi- 
tion to those already taken. Colombian 
coffee farmers, confronted with a peso 
officially pegged at 2.50 to the dollar 
but fluctuating above five to one on 
the open market, are finding it high- 
ly profitable to smuggle out their pro- 
duct instead of selling it through of- 
ficial channels. This increasing prac- 
tice, still another drain on the dollar 
supply, will also get his attention, 
Morales has said. 

To a great extent, Morales’ success 
will depend on the cooperation he 
gets. With the spectre of a crumbling 
economy confronting him, President 
Rojas Pinilla appears certain to give 
Morales his complete backing. 

.. . Amidst the tumult of an econ- 
omy undergoing repairs, Bogota 
opened its International Fair and Ex- 
position for the third consecutive year. 
Representatives from over 1600 do- 
mestic and foreign firms in 22 coun- 
tries, including the United States, 
spread out their wares and extended 
their hands at the permanent fair- 
grounds outside the city for the Nov- 
ember 23-December 9 run of the 
event. 

The United States choose the Fair 
for the first unveiling abroad of an 
exhibit called “People’s Capitalism.” 
In it is graphically shown how the re- 
wards of capitalism are shared by mil- 
lions in the United States. 

Originally conceived and promoted 
in part by Luis Morales Gdmez when 
he was president of the Banco Popu- 
lar, the International Fair is devoted 
to promoting the industrial develop- 
ment of the country and to encourag- 
ing and strengthening bonds of friend- 
ship with friendly nations through 
economic cooperation. Perhaps more 
than he anticipated in 1954 when the 
first Fair opened, Morales Gomez 
will find the event a useful tool in 
pushing Colombia’s industrial _ self- 
sufficiency, a major beam in Morales’ 
current program for shoring the na- 
tional economy. 


MEXICO 


. . . One of the nation’s perennial 


sorespots, the railroads, is finally get- 
ting from the government the atten- 
tion it has long needed. 


For decades, Mexico’s trains have 
limped along—antiquated, inefficient- 
ly. Since the end of World War II, the 
spectacular expansion of the country’s 
economy has over burden the railroad 
system and pointed up even more how 
woefully inadequate its services are 
in moving goods to the consumer 
markets. 


An ambitious program of complete 
reconstruction undertaken by the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico expects to 
remedy this situation over the next 
few years. Within the next 12 months 
about 250 million pesos ($20 million) 
will be spent on 30 projects extending 
to the construction and rebuilding of 
terminals, stations, repair shops; the 
improvement of the railroads, and the 
acquisition of new equipment. Financ- 
ing will be assumed by the railways 
agency itself and by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


One aspect of the program calls for 
the purchase of 3530 new freight cars 
from the Constructora Nacional de 
Carros de Ferrocarril, S.A., deliver- 
able by 1959. This should alleviate the 
present acute shortage and eliminate 
the need for renting freight cars from 
foreign companies, a practice which 
over the past 12 years has drained the 
Mexican foreign exchange of 437 mil- 
lion pesos. 


Modernization of such a vital serv- 
ice as rail transportation will undoubt- 
edly result in another definite boost to 
Mexico’s already burgeoning econo- 
my. 


PUERTO RICO 


. . . Even more overwhelming than 
the victory of Dwight D. Eisenhower’ 
in the United States was the two-to- 
one reelection landslide of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin in Puerto Rico. 

More than a personal triumph for 
the popular, poetry-loving governor 
(LAR, November 1956), the electoral 
results echo a resounding vote of con- 
fidence in Munoz Marin’s two major 
planks: 1) the island’s commonwealth 
relationship with the United States, 
and 2) Bootstrap, the highly success- 
ful industrialization program. 

Under Mufioz Marin’s able guid- 
ance Puerto Rico during the next four 
years will continue to promote indus- 
trial growth, will launch a newly an- 
nounced agricultural development 
plan, and will no longer, in the gover- 
nor’s own words, “waste time” discus- 
sing the political status of the island 
regarding the United States. 


The Bounding Main... 


I am beginning to wonder now not why I did it, but rather why I 
did not do it long before this. That sounds a trifie confusing so here 
is the story. 

I was scheduled to attend a convention in Havana and the normal 
course would have been to fly directly from New Orleans—a matter 
of no more than two hours. Yet instead, | booked passage on a United 
Fruit freighter, the S. S. Aztec, which did not even call at Havana but 
put in at Santiago de Cuba, many hundreds of miles beyond. That 
meant a four-hour flight back to Havana. 

The room assigned me was not comparable to a suite on the United 
States or the Queen Mary. But by all odds it was comfortable. At 
lunch and at dinner | did not have a choice of a haif dozen or so 
entrees—but I did have a choice and all were good. 

Nor was there a bar where small talk among passengers reigns 
supreme. I was the only passenger. This made it possible for me to 
get to know the men who sail this ship and I found that they have a 
tranquility which in my urge for speed I had lost. 

There was Captain Sigurd Pedersen. Of Norwegian extraction he 
had been raised in the United States. During the long war years he 
was a captain in the Merchant Marine. One of his vessels took a 
broadside of two torpedoes and went down—but only one life was 
lost, that of the chief engineer. Through this grueling period he be- 
veloped one hobby—writing poetry for his wife and family. 

Then there was Chief Engineer Alvan Lawless. Aside from keep- 
ing the ship’s engines running, the Chief had two hobbies—a canary 
bird and eating. I’m still trying to decide which hobby he works at 
the most, feeding the canary or feeding himself. 

And there was Radio Operator Charles Orchard. A Britisher, there 
was no small talk about him. His chief preoccupation: Why the 
United States, the most powerful nation in the world, does not as- 
sert itself more. 

Then there was the chief steward, Joseph Francisco Lopez. Spanish 
born, Joe is now a United States citizen. His hobby is being at sea. 


That is when he is content and relaxed. 


And I too found that with each passing day this relaxing became 


more contagious. It was a wonderful, wonderful new feeling. It is 
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INTERNATIONAL JITTERS PROMOTE HEMISPHERIC UNITY 


Middle East, Polish and Hungarian outbreaks left profound imprint on inter- 
American scene. It will be months before final analysis shows exact degree of 
effects on Western Hemisphere, but informed Washington opinion expects the 
following: 


1. Reappraisal of United States stockpile requirements and greater tend- 
ency to depend on the hemisphere for strategic materials. 


2. Stepped-up oil exploration throughout Latin America and a hard look by 
Argentina and Brazil at present nationalistic oil policies. 


3. Firming up of Latin America's raw materials prices as American buy- 
ers increase inventories. 


4. Weakening Communist influence throughout the area and greater skepti- 
cism of Soviet offers of trade and technical assistance. 


... STOCKPILES APPRAISED: Office of Defense Mobilization has already 
begun to re-examine defense stockpile requirements. ODM quietly decided to go 
back into abaca production in Costa Rica. Production there had been abandagned 
because of high costs. 


ODM is also reappraising decision to sell the Texas City smelter. This 
smelter processes Bolivia's low-grade tin concentrates. Bolivians had argued 
in vain that United States needed to keep smelter in operation as only dependable 
source of tin in another war. Now ODM will take a second look. 


...OIL DEVELOPMENTS: One of the first casualties of the Middle East 
conflict appears to be request by Independent Oil Producers Association that man- 
datory quotas be imposed on oil imports from Venezuela. Unless Middle East oil 
flows back to Europe quickly, both Venezuela and United States will have to in- 
crease production to meet Europe's minimum needs. 


Oil crisis has already spurred plans of American oil companies to develop 
new Western Hemisphere sources of oil. Intensified exploration is likely in Co- 
lombia, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras and Cuba. 


Some State Department policy officials also hope that Argentina and Brazil 
might revamp oil policies to permit participation by United States companies. 
Events of the past two months emphasize those countries’ vital need for petroleum 
industry capable of supplying national demand. Both countries spend about 25 per 
cent of their exchange earnings on oil imports. 
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... PRICES UP: As a consequence of the troubles in Hungary and the Middle 
East, prices of Latin American metals jumped. Tin, $1. 04 a pound before crisis, 
rose to $1.14 at height of war scare. 


... COMMUNIST POSITION WEAKENED: On the political front, official 
Washington was highly gratified at hemisphere solidarity at the United Nations in 
condemning Soviet aggression in Hungary and British-French-Israeli attack on 
Egypt. State Department is sure the crises strengthened Latin American appre- 
ciation of hemisphere unity by emphasizing disunity and chaos elsewhere. Hun- 
garian and Egyptian upheavals also pointed up Latin American responsibility to 
the rest of the world. Colombia, then Brazil quickly reacted by offering to send 
troops for the United Nations police force in the Middle East. 


Brutal Soviet repression in Hungary also unmasked the Soviet new look 
which had been making headway in Latin America. Spontaneous protests broke 
out throughout Latin America against Soviet Union and Communism. Washington 
believes Reds will need years to rehabilitate their reputation in Latin America. 


Trade with the Soviet bloc is considered certain to decline in the next six 
months. Hungary, for instance, cannot deliver on its trade pacts. 


2 I CA a I 2 I 2 9 2 2 aK a IK 2 2 
STAMPEDED SUGAR CRISIS IN MEXICO 


The price of sugar in.-the United States market is about two cents higher than 
the world market price. Thus a share in the United States quota is highly coveted 
by foreign producers. 


In May, President Eisenhower signed new sugar act designed to give domes- 
tic producers a 55 per cent share in the yearly growth of the market. Act also 
sharply increased United States quota for Mexico, the Dominican Republic and 
Peru through 1960. Sugar consumption increases about 135,000 tons a year. Under 
previous bill Cuba got 96 per cent of increase. New bill cuts Cuba's share to 
29.58 per cent. Mexico previously got only 0.04 per cent, but new bill raises this 
5.10 per cent. 


By October, Mexican sugar position was overreached. After out-arguing 
Cuban lobbyist to gain increased United States quota, Mexico had to purchase 
50,000 tons of Cuban sugar to avert threatened domestic shortage. Mexico al- 
ready had filled most of its 14, 749-ton quota in the United States before realizing 
that its own requirements were desperately short; immediately stopped shipments 
to United States. 


In less than 12 months, "disastrous" overproduction in Mexico turned into 
an almost disastrous shortage. Sugar disappeared from counters and was boot- 
legged for premium prices. 


Only last year former Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman, representing the 
Union Nacional de Productores de Azucar of Mexico, petitioned Congress to re- 
lieve Mexico's "disastrous sugar surpluses." 
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Chapman said the surpluses, estimated at 351, 777 tons for 1955, had accum- 
ulated despite below-capacity operation of Mexican mills. Chapman added: 


"If this trend continues, it obviously means that these external forces (the 
low price of world sugar and its low quota in the world market) may well bankrupt 
the industry and-cause great hardship and suffering among the thousands of fami- 
lies who depend upon Mexico's fourth largest industry for their livelihood. 


"The only realistic relief available to Mexico is through a fairer and more 
reasonable participation in the United States sugar market."' 


Chapman also argued that in another war only Mexico would be able to ship 
sugar to the United States by land and thus would be the only source secure from 
submarine attack. Persuaded by these arguments, Congress sharply increased 
Mexican quota under the new law for next year, and established formula for fur- 
ther increases throughout bill's life. 


What happened in less than a year to change a ''disastrous'' overproduction 
into a shortage? Droughts and frosts cut her production from an expected 
850,000 tons to 800,000. Probable greater factor was Mexico's failure to esti- 
mate accurately future needs and then take appropriate steps to assure adequate 
production. Mexico is riding a wave of prosperity and with prosperity comes an 
increase in consumption, roughly 57 pounds per capita yearly compared with the 
United States' 100 pounds. The government controls the price of sugar at artifi- 
cially low levels, which has not encouraged production. 


Current estimates are that Mexico needs 1.1 million tons annually to fill 
own requirements and meet quotas in the United States and world markets. Mex- 
ico is now aiming for production of 950,000 tons in 1957, plus increases of 60,000 
tons yearly thereafter. After taking stock, Banco de Mexico granted credits of 
25 million pesos for the expansion of acreage and Nacional Financiera made a 
similar loan for modernization of the sugar mills. In addition, five new 50, 000- 
ton mills and three 30,000-ton mills are planned to process increased production. 
Funds will be sought from the Export-Import Bank or other outside sources. 


Cuba, which hasn't built a new mill in 30 years and is still producing at 
only about 60 per cent of mill capacity, is understandably perturbed. Cubans 
had argued at the sugar hearings that Mexico would face just such acrisis. Now 
they fear Mexico will over-expand its capacity in the next four years and come 
to Congress again in 1960 for even higher quota. They take comfort from the 
crisis as reinforcement of their traditional argument that when the chips are down, 
Cuba is the only dependable source for the United States. 


FI I II ICICI a a CK i kok 
SUGAR REQUIREMENTS UP 


Sugar consumption in the United States has been rising at a steady clip. 
Agriculture Secretary Benson set total consumption at an artificially low level 
of 8,350,000 tons a year in January. He has since had to raise his sights sev- 
eral times in the face of steadily climbing prices. Latest 50,000-ton increase 
announced late in October brings the estimate up to 8,725,000 short tons. 
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New Team Member: Withcon- 
siderable forethought, Guatemala’s 
President Castillo Armas propped up 
labor’s sagging confidence in his ad- 
ministration by establishing a labor 
and social welfare cabinet portfolio to 
shepherd wage, health and vocational 
education reforms, then silenced 
skeptical murmurs that this was a “po- 
litical front” by naming young (33), 
dedicated labor lawyer Manuel Villa- 
corta Vielman to the post. 

Brilliant and highly principled, the 
new labor minister already has made 
signal contributions to the trade union- 
ist movement. He first scored in 1953 
by resigning from the Labor and So- 
cial Welfare Court bench with a scath- 
ing denunciation of the pro-commu- 
nist Arbenz regime. His action touched 
off resignations of other jurists as 
well. Immediately after the liberation 
he became labor consultant to Castillo 
Armas, resigned last January as Sub- 
Secretary of Labor in the Ministry of 
Economy in protest over political in- 
tervention in labor affairs. 

As one of the principal architects 
of the present labor code, coupled with 
his background in labor law, Villa- 
corta Vielman brings a rare under- 
standing to his new job of problems 
to be faced. There is a real challenge 
facing him, however, in sparkplugging 
Castillo Armas’ ambitious program 
for labor—minimum wage law, work- 
er and hygiene regulations, education- 
al projects—as an integral part of 
Guatemala’s balanced industrial-agri- 
cultural plan. Lest there be doubts 
about what is upcoming, Villacorta 
Vielman made perfectly clear his po- 
litical philosophy as “left of center” 
liberalism. Local press interpreted this 
admission as proof that the new cabi- 
net member had not compromised his 
rigid code of ethics. 


Campaign Trails: The first en- 
try in the upcoming Argentine presi- 
dential sweepstakes, scheduled for late 
1957, is Arturo Frondizi, who won 
136 of 204 votes in a heatedly dis- 
puted convention of the splintered 
Radical party. Strong-willed Dr. Fron- 
dizi heads a leftist faction of the party 
but denies being directed towards 
Marxism in any way. Shapes of his 
platform: complete neutrality in in- 


ternational conflicts; 
tionism at home to shelter growing 
domestic industry and agriculture. 


strong protec- 


. . . Elsewhere, another political fig- 
ure, José Chiriboga Villagémez, pre- 
pared to resume his post as Ecuado- 
rian ambassador in Washington after 
being reappointed by his country’s 
new Conservative president, Camilo 
Ponce Enriquez, Chiriboga’s opponent 
in recent presidential elections. Four 
years ago, Chiriboga, then also run- 
ning for the presidency, was defeated 
and appointed to the Washington post 
which he relinquished early this year 
to campaign at home. Currently guest 
lecturing at the LSU Law School in 
Baton Rouge, Liberal Chiriboga de- 
nies that his appointment in anyway 
indicates a rapprochement between 
Ecuador’s traditional parties, sees his 
own party’s defeat after 61 years in 
power as a lesson for maintaining 
unity within the ranks. 


Eminent Reeruiter: Well sat- 
isfied with the performance of its 
hard-working Japanese citizenry, Bo- 
livia dispatched former president Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro to Tokyo to seek 


Sefiora Amalia de Castillo Ledén 


IN THE NEWS 


immigrants, trade goods and capital 
investment. As the blueprint is now 
drawn, Bolivia contemplates admitting 
6,000 Japanese during the next five 
years, may keep the door open in- 
definitely thereafter if the program 
works out as hoped. Dr. Paz ex- 
plained that Bolivia needs not only 
farmers but industrial technicians and 
geologists to fill prospective slots in 
industrial development plans. 


Gracious Emissary: Sefora 
Amalia de Castillo Ledén has just 
scored two notable firsts. Not only is 
she Mexico’s first ambassador to 
Sweden since the elevation of that 
mission to embassy status, but she is 
also her country’s first woman am- 
bassador. No neophyte in diplomatic 
circles, Sefora de Castillo was a dele- 
gate to the San Francisco founding of 
the United Nations, later served in 
Washington representing her country 
in the OAS. Her initial contact with 
public life came as wife of the gover- 
nor of Nayarit state and at the same 
time as a playwright of well-merited 
reputation. Now a widow, she is con- 
sidered one of Mexico’s top, and cer- 
tainly most gracious, intellectuals. 
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Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 


In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 











‘Smelly’ Magazine 
Dear Sir: 

Enjoy copies of LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REPORT .. . but have to re- 
mark about the use of either ink or 
paper in publishing the magazine 
causing odor which isn’t noticed on 
other publications. Would suggest that 
you look into this matter. 

ANDREW THOMPSON 
Cochran, Georgia 


Attention Pisco Lovers 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Harry Roach from Stockton, 
California, returning from a very en- 
joyable trip to Chile and Peru (LAR 
Letters, August 1956), may be long- 
ing for another “Pisco sour cocktail,” 
a national drink of half-highbrow citi- 
zens of Peru, Chile and Bolivia. 

Pisco is made of pure grape from 
the valleys of Ica, Pisco and Locumba 
in Peru and from any vineyard in 
blessed Chile. Pisco sour recipe: 

One pint of pure white pisco 

One pint of lemon juice 
Shake vigorously; top glass with well- 
beaten white of egg sprinkled with a 
little cinnamon powder. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce can provide Mr. Roach with 
information about acquiring the de- 
sired beverage. 

ANONYMOUS 


Puerto Rico & Federation 
Dear Sir: 

Just one small question regarding 
your article “New Nation Arising” 
(LAR, September 1956): how did 
Puerto Rico happen to get into the 
“Non-Federation” category along with 
British Honduras and British Guiana? 

I am a constant reader of your 
magazine but have found a good num- 
ber of inaccuracies which I assume 
will grow fewer as time goes on. I 
think the magazine serves a very fine 
purpose and I enjoy it very much. 

W. W. ESCHERICH 
Pasadena, California 


Editor’s Note: Sharp-eyed reader Es- 
cherich is correct. Our art department 
shaded in one island too many which 
missed our proofreader’s scrutiny. 


Overlook Country 
Dear Sir: 
... It would seem almost as though 


you ignored the existence of Paraguay. 
I hope you will not continue to do so. 
To me it is one of the most interesting 
of the South American countries. The 
very fact that it seems to be one hun- 
dred years behind the times indicates 
that there is the most room for prog- 
ress. 

While traveling through South 
America last spring, my wife and I 
stopped at Asuncion . . . There we 
became acquainted with C. L. Graber, 
head of the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, who had been there about a 
year supervising their activities. His 
home is in Goshen, Indiana. We 
learned from him the progressive ac- 
tivities of the Mennonites, most of 
whom are refugees from Europe. We 
could not get to the town of Filadel- 
phia, but saw many pictures. A road 
is now being constructed and with 
the inventiveness and energy of the 
Mennonites, we anticipate that there 
will be a great deal of activity and 
that Paraguay will begin to develop. 
We will be much interested in the 
progress of the country and hope that 
your magazine will keep us informed. 

P. H. WarD 
Sterling, Illinois 
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OPPORTUNITIES « 


FOR 


Projected 
Subdivision. . . 


Toothpick Factory 


(Publication of offerings does not 
necessarily constitute either endorse- 
ment or recommendation by the pub- 
lishers. Available additional details 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Director, Investment Proposals, Latin- 
American Reports, Inc., P. O. Box 
2567, New Orleans 16, Louisiana.) 


MEXICO ok 
Subdivision a Aer 


Proposal: Subdivide and improve 
a residential area suburban to Puebla, 
capital of state of Puebla in Mexico. 
Requires a capital investment of 
$400,000. This capital will be used 
to improve the area, subdivide it into 
lots, and place it‘on the market as a 
suburban residential area. Improve- 
ments will include plotting and laying 
of streets, and complete installation of 
public utilities for home use. 

Background: Company assets are 
presently $1,083,300. The real estate 
company owns some five million 
square meters in this area. Of this, 
650,000 square meters are being de- 
veloped under the present proposal. 
Puebla is the third largest city in 
Mexico today and is rapidly growing. 
Development of the area wiil be un- 
der the’control of a civil construction 
engineer who has several such ven- 
tures in Mexico City to his credit. 

Capital and Participation: Sub- 
scribers of the $400,000: capital will 
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receive 50% of the profits on the sale 
of 450,000 square meters of land. 
This area currently has a value of 
$20.00 per square meter, and indica- 
tions are that once the improvements 
are installed and the area developed 
for residences, values will jump to ap- 
proximately $100 to $125 per square 
meter. Thus, it seems that profits of 
500% would not be unreasonable to 
expect. 

Outlook: Apparently, Mexicans are 
becoming as suburban minded as 
Americans. In the third ranking city 
of Mexico, a development of this type 
should be a successful undertaking. 
This fact plus present low value of 
land and usual increases in land values 
when new subdivisions are opened 
should make the prospect attractive. 
The company is a “Sociedad Anoni- 
ma” which is the Mexican equivalent 
of Incorporated, and the president is 
the civil construction engineer men- 
tioned above. 


Toothpick Factory a 


Proposal: To finance additional 
equipment and purchase of raw mate- 
rial to commence operations. Requires 
capital investment of $6,000 for 
machinery and $14,000 to finance 
purchase of raw materials. 

Background: Company assets at 
present total $32,000 of which 
$27,445 is invested in machinery 
and physical plant facilities. The re- 
maining $4,555 is in cash and at 
the immediate disposal of the com- 
pany. The plant is located 13% kilo- 
meters from Mexico City in an area 
near sources of the necessary wood 
supply. 

Outlook: Head of the company has 
been associated with similar industries 
for years and is at present associated 
with several going concerns which deal 
in wood manufactures. Distribution of 
toothpicks has already been estab- 
lished and the sale of the total produc- 
tion of the plant is assured. Competi- 
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tionwise, Mexican laws are now in the 
works to prohibit totally importation 
of toothpicks, thus leaving the market 
wide open to this company. There are 
no other concerns at present manufac- 
turing toothpicks in Mexico. Ameri- 
can and Japanese firms are the sole 
supp'iers of consequence selling tooth- 
picks in Mexico today. Further gov- 
ernmental favors take the shape of 
tax exemptions from the already low 
Mexican tax rate. Raw material 
sources abound in the near vicinity. 
Suppliers from Tabasco, Oaxaca, Chi- 
apas and Puebla are readily available 
and have an ample supply of wood 
to insure the continued operation of 
the factory. Semi-annual payments 
with nine percent annual interest on 
the unpaid balance extending over a 
four-year period is the form that pay- 
ment of capital subscription will take. 
Indications are that with an unlimited 
market and no competition the com- 
pany will go far in sales and produc- 
tion. Facts to be considered are these: 
1—Lack of competition; 2—Avail- 
ability of raw materials; 3—Govern- 
mental favors; 4—Physical plant in 
being; 5—Distribution established; 6 
—Market assured. 



























HIGHWAY 1 
AND | 


Improbable as it may sound, the 
day is not far distant when the Bill 
Smiths and Harry Joneses will pile 
into the family car and drive south- 
ward on their annual vacation jaunt 
to Trinidad for carnival . . . or to 
Haiti for a memorable visit . . . or to 
Cuba’s famed Varadero beach re- 
sorts . . . or even motor across the 
Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan for a look 
at ancient Mayan ruins. All this—the 
fabulous Indies, the lower reaches of 
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TO CUBA 
BEYOND 


the Mexican Gulf coast, the booming 
modernity of northern South America 
—all someday will become readily ac- 
cessible to the motoring tourist from 
the United States through an _ in- 
credible system of modern freeways 
and luxurious auto ferries to be 
known as the Caribbean and Gulf 
Circuit highway routes. 

At first glance, it’s a grandiose 
scheme that surely piques the imagina- 
tion but appears impossible to fulfill 
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HONDURAS 
San Salvador 


if only because of engineering prob- 
lems that must be surmounted: build- 
ing of roadbeds on ground that disap- 
pears from sight during seasonal rains, 
crossing over or tunneling through 
mountain ridge lines, to say nothing 
of bridging water gaps upwards of a 
100 miles wide between the island- 
anchors of these two routes. Yet this 
is a grand design that has been en- 
dorsed enthusiastically by the Pan 
American Highway Congress, and 


Improbable Spanish Main route 
steadily nears completion 


labeled at its meeting in Caracas last 
February as one of the most vital 
highway projects in the Western Hem- 
isphere.. And judging by the crash 
programs already underway in a score 
of Spanish, French, Dutch and Eng- 
lish-speaking islands and throughout 
various Latin American repub'ics af- 
fected, realization of the goal is not too 
far away. 

Actuaily, the keystone of the arch 
already is in place. With inauguration 
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of a thrice-weekly passenger and auto 
ferry service by the West India Fruit 
& Steamship Company from Miami 
and Key West to Havana last spring, 
it is now possible to drive over and ex- 
plore the wonders and pleasures of 
the Cuban countryside in a manner 
never before known to the ever-quest- 
ing American tourist. 

FIRST LINK FORGED. The seven- 
hour cruise itself aboard the S. S. City 
of Havana—which has accommoda- 
tions for 500 passengers and 125 auto- 
mobiles—is a pleasure; every effort 
has been made to cater to the con- 
venience of the touring public. Since 
American drivers’ licenses and auto- 
mobile registration certificates are 
valid in Cuba for 180 days for the 
benefit of auto-borne tourists, neces- 
sary forms and declarations can be 
completed quickly at the passenger 
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From the coast to Caracas, cleaving a mountain barrier, Venezuela’s superb autopista 


office and while aboard. Just drive 
onto the car deck, park, step onto the 
escalator for the passenger deck, and 
settle back to enjoy the cruise topside 
or in the air conditioned lounge—for 
a modest $76 per car and $23.50 per 
person, round trip. 

Once ashore in Cuba an enchanting 
wonderland awaits. Truly there is 
something for everyone on this ro- 
mantic, historical isle. Gay Havana, 
the booming playground of the Carib- 
bean (LAR, September 1956), 
daiquiris at sidewalk cafes during the 
twilight hours . . . delicious paella a 
la valenciana (chicken and shrimp, 
peas, sausage and saffron rice), or 
congrejos moros (giant crabs) for 
dinner from ten until midnight, and 
then on to Tropicana, San Souci, or 
Montmartre for unparalleled floor 
shows and gaming tables for the rest 
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of the night. And in the daytime, 
Morro Castle, Plaza de Armas with 
La Fuerza—a fortress dating back to 
the days of Columbus, and a never 
ending pageant of buildings and monu- 
ments redolent of the New World’s 
early days. 

Eastward from Havana is Varadero, 
the number one beach in Cuba and 
one of the finest in the world. An in- 
teresting 76 mile drive in all, Matan- 
zas iS a convenient mid-point stopover 
with its Bellamar Caves for explora- 
tion. It is at Matanzas that one can 
veer off on Cuba’s excellent Central 
Highway and motor directly to San- 
tiago de Cuba on the southeast coast. 
Here in the island republic’s second 
city where the last battle for libera- 
tion was fought and ‘Cuba libres’ saw 
birth, history whispers everywhere to 
the traveler. Alternately, motorists 
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On to the ferry... 


can strike out from Havana southward 
to Bataband—the lobster-and-sponge 
fishing town which is the jump-off 
point to the Isle of Pines for some of 
the finest fishing in all of Cuba. Or 
scoot farther down the southern coast 
to Trinidad for an unforgettable ex- 
cursion into the past. 

Westward from Havana lies the 
road to La Fé, a little port on the 
Yucatan Channel which will be the 
Cuban terminal for ferry service over 
to Puerto Juarez, Mexico—the next 
vital link in the Gulf Circuit. 

DESPITE THE RAINS. Meanwhile, 
Mexico has embarked on an all-out 
program to connect Puerto Juarez and 
the Yucatan Peninsula with Mexico 
City and the Inter-American Highway 
route. Key figures in the program are 
Carlos Gutiérrez, director general of 
Mexico’s highway administration, and 
José J. March, head of the influential 
Mexican Highway Association and 
one of the prime movers in the Pan 
American Highway Congress. Under 
their energetic prodding the Yucatan 
highway construction program is going 
ahead at record pace. The goal is a 
through ‘route from Mexico City and 
the Inter-American Highway system 
to the Yucatan capital of Mérida via 
Villahermosa and Campeche, then on- 
ward to Puerto Juarez for the ferry 
connection to Cuba. 

Already the road from Mexico City 
has been opened to Villahermosa—a 
big step forward from Coatzacoalcos. 
At the same time, crews are set up on 
several construction “fronts” between 
Champotén and Villahermosa, which 
is the big stretch yet to be completed. 
This is virgin territory, however, 
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fraught with difficult engineering 
problems. Because of heavy rainfall 
and poor drainage, it is only practic- 
able to schedule construction work 
from early February till late May; 
further, because of the low population 
density of the area labor is scarce. 
Hence governmental authorities are 
pessimistic about completion of the 
route in 1958, as previously antici- 
pated. 

Meanwhile, pending completion of 
that link motorists can now ship their 
automobiles by rail from a junction 
with the Inter-American Highway to 
Campeche and drive from there to a 
point just short of Puerto Juarez. 
Thus a few miles of roadwork at the 
Mexican terminal and inauguration of 
a ferry service across the Yucatan 
Channel, and the Gulf Circuit from 
Key West to Mexico by way of Cuba 
will be a reality. 





.. . bound for beautiful Havana 


DOUBLOONS & LOBSTER. Further 
removed from reality but still in the 
active contemplation stage is the more 
extensive Caribbean Circuit. From a 
Key West to Havana starting point, 
the venturesome motorist of some 
years hence will swing eastward over 
to Santiago de Cuba for the ferry link 
to Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 
Embarked once again onto a ferry for 
Puerto Rico, he may leapfrog from 
there onward down the Antilles 
through a succession of breathtakingly 
beautiful French and British islands 
whose very names conjure romantic 
vistas from the pages of history. These 
are the waters that saw treasure-laden 
galleons preyed on by swift privateers; 
where the warships of Britain, France, 
Spain and even the infant United 
States fought running engagements in 
the struggle for empire. And a brisk 
trade in human cargoes, rum, spices, 


On the Yucatan link of the future . . . a pyramid of the past at Chichen Itzd. 




























and molasses was the commerce of the 
day. 

Gold doubloons and pirates are not 
the current coin but excitement a- 
plenty is there awaiting. Whether it 
is the excitement provoked by the 
sight of a feat of nature—a spectacu- 
lar waterfall, a crystal-clear pool, a 
mountainside emblazoned with gor- 
geous blooms . . . or the thrill that 
comes from hooking a record-break- 
ing marlin . . . or the sheer pleasure 
of eating /angouste fresh from the sea, 
stuffed land crab, and spicy “Pep- 
perpot,” it is all there in the Indies. 

The final jump will be from Trini- 
dad’s Port of Spain over to Venezuela. 
Here in anticipation of the Caribbean 
Circle route, oil-rich Venezuela is 
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En route to Santiago de Cuba . . . “‘where history whispers.” 


working toward completion of her 
coastal highway network this year. As 
presently planned this will pick up at 
the: ferry-port which links Trinidad, 
trace westward along the coast to 
cross famous oil-rich Lake Maracaibo 
and terminate at the border of Colom- 
bia. The latter country of course in- 
tends to bear its part in the great 
scheme by providing highway facili- 
ties to Barranquilla and to Cartagena 
—much of which already is operable. 

At this point the Caribbean Circuit 
will be virtually complete. From here 
quick passage can be secured to Colén 
by freighter to circumnavigate Pana- 
ma’s Darien jungle and then 
northward back to the United States 
over the Inter-American Highway, 





with a whole catalogue of wonders yet 
to be seen in Central America. Or if 
the goal is yet farther southward, the 
way is substantially clear down 
through Ecuador and Chile, across 
the Andes and over the pampas to 
Argentina’s glamorous capital on the 
Rio de la Plata. 

This is what the future holds. For 
the tourist, ready access to lands, 
sights, sensations and new experiences 
now almost beyond his imagination. 
For the businessman, it means through 
highways of commerce that will en- 
able faster, more efficient, and a 
cheaper exchange of goods. And for 
all, one more real link tying the Amer- 
icas together. 
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Passengers on the Caribbean cruise 
ship gasped. Out of the December 
night a star beamed and under it a pyr- 
amid of multicolored lights grew 
slowly to tower over what seemed a 





Market day at the wharves 


bright city. At the sight, coming from 
a dark, tropical sea, the tourists felt a 
touch of awe. Either they had con- 
jured up a dazzling mirage or the tiny 
island ahead had somehow produced 
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BIG LITTLE, ODD LITTLE ISLAND 


the colossus of all Christmas trees. 
It was no mirage. The lighted tow- 
ers of America’s greatest oil refinery, 
on Aruba in the Netherlands Antilles 
off Venezuela, resemble a busy city. 
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Above them looms the 24-story cata- 
lytic cracking plant, a steel monster 
that gulps shiploads of oil and manu- 
factures high-quality motor gasoline. 
For 11 months, “the Cat” is just an 
ugly, growling jinni of industry. But 
in December, festoons of colored 
bulbs augment its hundreds of work 
lights, the huge star is fixed 254 feet 
aloft, and it enters a month of glory 
as a great symbol: of Christmas. 

A 24-story Christmas tree seems 
perfectly normal on Aruba, a spot 
where the whole scheme of life rang- 
es from the unlikely to the bizarre. 
Few tourists know this Dutch-owned 
island, but no oddity fancier should 
miss it. Aruba is the unchallenged 
nonesuch of the West Indies, and 
leading its parade of believe-it-or-nots 
is the fact that this nearly barren 70 
square miles has become one of the 
most important islands on earth. 


RATTLERS, YET HEALTHFUL. Na- 
ture mixed irony with whimsy to make 
Aruba. It gets adequate rainfall, but 
it has a soil of fragmented lava, coral 
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and sand that quickly drains water 
beyond recovery. It has only one dan- 
gerous creature, but that is a blond 
rattlesnake, three feet of dull bur- 
nished silver, unlike anything else 
alive. It has beaches lined with state- 
ly palms like any tropical isle but, for 
comic contrast, it is peppered with 
divi-divi trees, whose name is a rank 
injustice. Divi-divi means “one-way,” 
and these are resolute right-angled 
two-way trees that rise straight 
enough for ten feet or so, then take 
off horizontally westward to a distance 
greater than their height. 

The nearly constant Trade Wind 
which, they say, shapes the divi-divi, 
is one of nature’s better ideas. This 
hard-working breeze and an antiseptic 
sun all but guarantee good health. 
Mosquitoes, flies and other disease 
carriers are blown away. Malaria and 
yellow fever are unknown, and a new- 
comer’s hay fever vanishes overnight. 

The most incongruous sight is the 
enormous refinery itself. The island, 
lacking oil or other fuel, as well as 
water and food-producing soil, seems 





an illogical home for big industry. But 
there is the Lago refinery, a 125-mil- 
lion-dollar fact, its 7200 workers the 
chief support of 56,000 people who 
enjoy the highest standard of living in 
the West Indies. The place would 
startle the daylights out of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who governed Aruba until 
1645, when the Dutch transferred him 
to another island almost identical in 
shape — Manhattan. Stuyvesant lived 
on nearby Curagao and regarded Aru- 
ba, with reason, as a liability. 

Even as late as the 1800's the is- 
land supported only a few Dutch trad- 
ers and its first settlers, mild-man- 
nered Arawak Indians from South 
America, who grew millet, raised a 
few goats and caught fish. Population 
rose when small gold strikes were 
made. Then someone found that the 
wild, cactus-like plants growing every- 
where were aloes, a rich source of 
medically important aloins. By the 
early 1900’s, Aruba was a big aloe 
farm, but its 8000 people lived very 
skimpily on the limited food and wa- 
ter. 
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Then, in the late 1920’s, oil trans- 
formed the island into a Caribbean 
Cinderella, and created the strangest 
community on this hemisphere. Lake 
Maracaibo, an arm of the sea reach- 
ing deep into Venezuela, covered per- 
haps the richest oil field in history, 
but vast sandbars barred it to ocean 
tankers. The only solution was to haul 
out the crude in shallow-draft boats 
to a processing site. Aruba, 150 miles 
away, offered spacious harbors, it was 
healthful, and the mixture of Indian, 
Dutch and Spanish blood had made of 
the Aruban a sturdy, alert worker, 
quick to learn industrial skills. 


ACCENT ON UNITY. But, those 
assets aside, it lacked almost every- 
thing. If ever an industry was built 
from scratch, it was the Lago Oil 
and Transport Company, a Canadian 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Food, water and all materials, 
even wood, were imported. And, as the 
plant outgrew the local labor supply, so 
were men. First they came from 
the nearby Dutch islands, Curagao 
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Miles of unsurpassed beaches 


and Bonaire, and Dutch Surinam 
on the mainland, then from the far- 
ther West Indies. Technicians were 
brought in from the United States, 
from Holland and most of Europe. 

This process has made Aruba the 
most cosmopolitan spot south of the 
United Nations. Its people now are 
of 22 nationalities from 56 islands and 
countries. Most Arubans are Cath- 
olics, but there are 26 denominations 
joined in a Community church, plus 
Hebrews, Hindus, Moslems and Con- 
fucianists. The island boasts the only 
sports stadium where baseball, soccer, 
cricket and the Dutch game of korf- 
bal draw equal crowds. 

The medley of languages is dom- 
inated by the least known tongue 
spoken on the Western hemisphere— 
and one of the pleasantest—Papia- 
mento. It contains traces of several 
languages, including Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French, picked up by the 
early Arawaks from traders, pirates 
and smugglers; but centuries of Dutch 
rule and close contact with Venezuela 
have made it into something best de- 





scribed as Spanish with a Dutch re- 
modeling job. Senor Bermudez of Ven- 
ezuela becomes Ber Moodis on Aruba, 
for example. And now, words like 
“band,” “payroll,” “plan,” “school” and 
the ubiquitous “O.K.” pop with start- 
ling effect out of the soft flow of 
Papiamento. 

In the refinery, many supervisors 
speak Papiamento, which, along with 
English, is used for on-the-job com- 
munication. But it is not unusual to 
hear a group carrying on glibly in 
basic Papiamento reinforced by a doz- 
en other tongues, including Chinese 
and Hindustani. Listening, the visitor 
comes up with the half-serious thought 
that this could be the birthplace of the 
universal language. 


IQ SPELLS PROGRESS. Amazingly, 
instead of Babel-like confusion, this 
multi-racial life is orderly. Lago’s ac- 
cident rate is among the lowest in 
world industry, and crime is a minor 
problem on Aruba—facts for which 
safety precautions and an able Dutch 
government are only partly responsi- 
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ble. A hig factor is the nature of 
the Aruban—thrifty, calm, self-re- 
specting and home-loving. Most iso- 
lated industries such as Lago must 
build company towns for their people, 
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pastel home, however distant. Many 
travel 20 to 30 miles daily by bus be- 
tween home and work. 

This admirable quirk has led to a 
Lago-sponsored home-ownership plan 


Shops with free-port prices 


and a colony of immigrant workers 
has grown up near the refinery. But 
the Aruban, who holds most of the 
jobs, clings to his own patch of soil, 
however unproductive, and to his tiny 


that is unique for such industrial com- 
munities. Instead of the usual com- 
pany-town mass of uniform dwelling 
units, the island is being spotted with 
small, widely-spaced groups of mod- 
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rels of fuel to a holocaust disastrous 
to the Allied world. 

As American bomber planes roared 
over the scene, the subs dived and 
vanished. Then Lago, working through 
wartime nights behind huge light- 
shields, put $19 million into multiply- 
ing production of aviation fuel, serv- 
iced a constant stream of naval craft, 
supplied most of Latin America’s 
needs, and processed one out of ev- 
ery 16 barrels of oil used by the Al- 
lies. 

Aruba’s importance was _ proved 
again when Iran nationalized its oil 
in 1951 and the big Abadan refinery, 
Lago’s only rival in size, was closed. 
European fuel supplies shrank alarm- 
ingly. Then Lago and smaller plants 
on Curacao and the Venezuelan coast 
went into all-out production, tankers 
from the Near East were switched to 
the Caribbean, and the shortage was 
quickly overcome. 

Now the Suez Canal crisis has re- 
turned the spotlight to the island and 
the power it symbolizes in a world 
whose transportation, industry and 
homes depend vitally on petroleum. 
Much of western Europe’s oil, which 
comes from the vast Near East fields, 
could be cut off by closing the canal. 
But, in such a crisis, Venezuela and 
Texas alone could supply the free 
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world’s needs for years, and the Aru- 
ban plant, one third larger than any 
except Abadan, would play the lead- 
ing role. 

. . . FROM THE SEA! Oddly, Aru- 
ba’s chronic water problem promises 
to be a boon to the world. Before La- 
go came, the sparse population got 
water from a few brackish wells and 
by draining rainfall into cisterns. La- 
go, to provide for its mounting thous- 
ands of people, devised specially 
equipped tankers to haul oil out and 
water in on the return run. Even now, 
much of the 1.5 millions of gallons of 
fresh water used daily comes from 
Panama. But the refinery also used a 
huge volume of sea water, part of 
which it had to process to remove im- 
purities. In planning equipment for 
that job, Lago decided to add an ex- 
perimental distillation plant and have 
a go at realizing an age-old dream 
of producing fresh water from the sea. 

On a laboratory scale, the removal 
of the salt had long been possible, but 
known processes were too slow and 
costly for practical use. For 20 years, 
Lago engineers patiently altered and 
enlarged their apparatus. Their prog- 
ress spurred other experimenters 
around the world and helped the Navy 
to develop more efficient stills for use 
on shipboard, where cost is secondary. 
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A pink house and independence 


Gradually, the pilot plant increased 
volume and reduced costs, and its 
progress prompted Aruba’s neat little 
capital, Oranjestad, to augment its 
own carefully nurtured water supply 
with a small distilling system. Now the 
Aruban government is confidently put- 
ting $10 million into the world’s first 
big-scale salt-water still, with a produc- 
tion rate of 2.7 million gallons a day, 
enough to serve more than four times 
Aruba’s present population. Arubans 
will be the first large community in 
history to get drinking water entirely 
from the sea. 

By normal standards, costs still will 
be high, but engineers predict they 
will drop with improved processing 
and greater volume. Some even be- 
lieve the Aruban plant is introducing 
an era in which the ocean will irri- 
gate deserts, helping to spread the 
world’s mounting population over 
northern Australia, the Sahara, South 
America’s dry west coast, and parts of 
our own southwest. 


What has happened on and to this 
semi-arid little island in a quarter of 
a century demonstrates indisputably 
that there is no such thing as waste- 
land; that, given a reason for doing 
so, man can build a productive and 
comfortable way of life any place un- 
der the sun. 
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Port-au-Prince is a citv of a million 
voices. Roosters crow day and night 
with maddening disregard for the 
clock. A dog barks and a hundred 
others respond in chorus. Church bells 
belabor the dawn. Marchandes trudge 
the tree-shaded streets chanting the 
virtues of wares carried on their 
heads. Horns hoot at every intersec- 
tion. 

It seems unbearable, and the new- 
comer shudders in the belief that he 
will never adjust to it. Then the noises 
mysteriously blend into a background 
murmur and the moments of hush 
emerge: the hush at noon when the 
city pavements are stove-lid hot; the 
hush at evening when the sun has 
dropped into the flaming sea behind 
La Gonave . . . and the visitor be- 


comes aware of smaller, subtler 
sounds: the soft laugh of a peasant 
girl, a homemade guitar on a high 
veranda, the flutter of hummingbirds 
in hibiscus bushes, the drumbeats from 
the darkening hills. 

In time the small voices become the 
important voices. The din is forgotten. 

It takes a little time, perhaps, for 
the visitor to make his adjustment. 
More time than might be demanded 
of him in some other Caribbean cap- 
itals. Port-au-Prince is a paradox. As 
handsomely situated as any city in the 
world, on a picturesque deepwater bay 
with a theatrical backdrop of 5000- 
foot mountains, it is nevertheless not 
a beautiful city. 

Its downtown streets are inadequate 
and choked with traffic. Except for a 


VOODOO CHANTS AND LANGOUSTE FLAMBEE 


handful of up-to-date establishments, 
its shops are small and cluttered, with 
too many old-fashioned signs that di- 
vulge the proprietor’s name but not 
the nature of his business. Sidewalks 
on assorted levels make walking a 
form of violent physical exercise, and 
except on the main thoroughfares 
where it would be suicidal, people 
walk in the streets. 

Yet the very characteristics that 
tempt a use of the word “ugly” are 
those that give this noisy, colorful cap- 
ital of Haiti its charm—and charm it 
has in abundance. Shopping is fun 
when one gets the hang of it; and free 
port prices make it attractive. If mod- 
ern buildings are few, fascinating old 
ones certainly are to be found every- 
where. The narrow streets with their 


























A busy deep-water harbor 








Contrasts are... 


. . everywhere apparent 


alpine sidewalks are full of interest- 
ing sights, sounds and smells, and 
blessedly free of streetcars. 

Port-au-Prince has no streetcars and 
only a single toy railroad, whose 
amusing little trains are more photo- 
graphed than used. As for buses, all 
but a handful are station wagons, 
called camionettes. The big gaudy 
buses that lumber over the mountains 
to outlying towns are used only by 
the poorer classes. 

NO IMITATIONS PLEASE! The city 
is growing. In the past half dozen 
years, hotels have sprung up on the 
mountain slopes and the bay road to 
accommodate the ever increasing 
number of tourists. New homes are 
under construction. Piles of building 
material in the downtown streets tes- 
tify to the expansion of business and 
trade. 

The customs house, long referred to 
by harassed residents as the “mad- 
house”, has been enlarged. A cement 
factory has risen out of smelly sul- 
phur flats on the outskirts. Super- 
markets have made their appearance. 
A multimillion dollar flour mill is in 
the planning stage. Before too long 
there may be less charm and more ef- 
ficiency. 

If so, not all of the city’s 150,000 
inhabitants will be overjoyed, for the 
Haitian by nature is not an imitator; 
he doesn’t want to be “just like every- 
one else.” He cherishes a hard-won 
independence of spirit that finds the 
march of progress—if it be an im- 
ported sort of progress—just a bit 
disconcerting. 

To understand this it is necessary 
to look at history for a moment. Haiti 
was discovered by Columbus, ex- 
ploited by Spain, colonized by France. 
The story of the bloody war for in- 
dependence is too well known to be 
repeated here. The important thing 
to remember is that the Haitians did 
struggle bitterly for their freedom 
and today, only 150 years later, are 
still keenly aware of the fact. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, Henri 
Christophe, Jean Jacque Dessalines 
and other leaders of the fight for free- 
dom are no mere names in neglected 
history books. They are as alive today 
in the hearts of the Haitian people as 
the present occupant of the National 
Palace, President Paul E. Magloire. 

That palace, a handsome white 
structure on the Champ de Mars, has 
seen a lot of history, much of it vio- 
lent. In any account of Haiti’s early 
history, however, Port-au-Prince must 
take a back seat to Cap Haitien, in the 
north. In Colonial days Le Cap was 
Haiti; Port-au-Prince was only an un- 
important outlet for the produce of 
the Cul-de-sac Plain. It acquired its 
name, according to some historians, 
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from a French ship, Le Prince, which 
anchored in the bay while fighting the 
English. 

With the coming of independence 
the tide turned south. Le Cap faded, 
never to regain its glitter. The village 
on Port-au-Prince Bay became the 
seat of presidents and, gradually, the 
center of the country’s commerce and 
culture. 

It was a city torn by violent politi- 
cal strife when United States Marines 
landed in 1915 to occupy the coun- 
try. Within three years a president had 
been blown up in the paiace, another 
poisoned, three more deposed by revo- 
lution, and a fourth hacked to bits by 
an outraged mob. Not all Haitians re- 
call the American intervention with 
pleasure—motives other than that of 
restoring order are cited to explain it 
— but few will deny that the unwanted 
visitors did put the country on its po- 
litical and financial feet while vastly 
improving sanitary conditions and 
building badly needed roads. The 
Marines, too, put a stop to the activ- 
ities of the notorious Cacos: mountain 
brigands who for years had hired 
themselves out to every politician de- 
sirous of overturning the government. 

With the departure of the Marines 
in 1934, Haiti entered into an era of 
comparative political calm and slow 
but steady growth, yet still remained 
more or less isolated. The foreign col- 
ony of Port-au-Prince was small, the 
tourists scarcely numerous enough to 
count. 

A SUCCESSFUL FIASCO. In 1949 
the picture changed. President Du- 
marsais Estimé bid for the tourist 
trade with a Bicentennial Exposition. 
Financially it was a fiasco. Esthetical- 
ly it was one of the best things that 
had happened to Port-au-Prince in 
years, for it transformed the city’s 
worst slum into a handsome bayside 
park. 

Few tourists visited the exposition. 
But a surprising thing happened. 
Those who did come were converted, 
as though by some voodoo magic, in- 
to super-salesmen. They returned 
home to rave about the country and 
its people. More and more came in 
the years following until in 1957, ac- 
cording to the Haitian Tourist Bureau, 
the number will probably exceed 
60,000. Thus tourism, sparked by Es- 
timé and vigorously promoted by the 
government of President Magloire, 
has grown from nothing to one of the 
country’s leading industries in seven 
years, and by 1960 may well bring 
more money into Haiti than coffee, 
sugar or sisal. 

To the tourist, Port-au-Prince is a 
city of startling contrasts. He sees 
wealthy Haitians in Cadillacs sharing 
the crowded streets with peasant wo- 
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men astride plodding donkeys. Next 
door to his handsome new hotel is a 
thatch-roofed: shack waiting for the 
next breeze to topple it. Clothes from 
Paris, New York and Miami share the 
sidewalks with peasant dresses cut 
from feedbags. Behind the air-cooled 
restaurant serving homard flamme, a 
goat’s-head stew simmers in a battered 
pot over a fire of coconut husks. 

The visitor is fascinated by these in- 
congruities, and sometimes disturbed 
by them. There appears to be no com- 
promise between wealth and poverty, 
no middle class. Actually there is a 
middle class, already quite large and 
becoming larger as the city and the 
country, under Magloire’s energetic 
leadership, shake off the old let-well- 
enough-alone attitude. 

As yet, Port-au-Prince hasn’t 
enough of anything. Housing, water, 
electricity and transportation are all 
inadequate for the population, which 
increases yearly as residents of outly- 
ing towns migrate to the capital. But 
there are schools and trade schools, 
even a fine school for English-speak- 
ing students to which many members 
of the foreign colony send their chil- 
dren. There is a university which in- 
cludes schools of engineering, medi- 
cine, agriculture, law and education 
(i.e, a normal school). There are 
good hospitals. There are “cities” of 
low-cost homes for former slum- 
dwellers. 

The telephone system, dating from 
the Marine occupation and at present 
practically useless except as a source 
of never-ending jokes, is being rebuilt. 
Electric power can be increased when 
generators are installed at the new 
Peligre Dam, constructed in the 
mountains near Mirebalais to control 
and make useful the treacherous wa- 
ters of Haiti’s largest river, the Ar- 
tibonite. 

Symbolical of the get-things-done 
attitude is the new Champ de Mars, 
recently transformed from second-rate 
drabness into one of the most attrac- 
tive parks in the Caribbean, with new 
roads, walks, a fountain, a gleaming 
bandstand, and tropical flowers in a 
blaze of color. 

Armed with his guide book, the 
newly arrived visitor bravely sets out 
to do the things one should. He visits 
the interesting Catholic Cathedral 
with its striking twin spires that domi- 
nate the city’s skyline. At the Episco- 
pal Cathedral near by, he examines 
the now world-famous religious mur- 
als painted a few years ago by Haiti’s 
primitive artists. Then to the spar- 
kling government buildings on or 
around the Champ de Mars, the Pres- 
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ident’s Palace, the museum, the na- 
tional archives, the national library 

. and the vast, noisy, aroma-rich 
Iron Market in the heart of the city, 
to which peasant women daily de- 
liver, on their heads, groaning bas- 
kets of fruit and vegetables from gar- 
dens miles out of town. For the visitor 
who can speak a bit of Creole, shop- 
ping in this most colorful of all West 
Indies markets is a memorable adven- 
ture. 

EDGE OF SPACE. He travels to 
the pleasant residential suburb of Pé- 
tionville, five miles up in the cool 
hills over a winding highway lined 
with flamboyants which in summer 
are glorious with color. Just beyond 
Pétionville, with its elegant elite 
homes, he looks down on the city— 
Port-au-Prince, that is — from the 
dizzy heights of Boutillier. Then over 
another winding highway bordered 
for miles with flaming poinsettia, to 
the picturesque mountain village of 
Kenscoff. 

Kenscoff is the wealthy Haitian’s 
summer playground. There, 5000 feet 
above the city, he “beats the heat” (if 
he doesn’t vacation abroad) in a sum- 
mer home only slightly less elegant 
than his winter home in Pétionville or 
Port. But the dutiful tourist must go 
higher still for the ultimate thrill: to 
Furcy where, standing on the edge 
of space, he looks out over range af- 
ter range of wild, roadless, tortured 


mountains reaching all the way to the. 


Caribbean coast. Experienced travel- 
ers whom the ordinary “mountain 
view” leaves unmoved have been 
known to stand at La Découverte and 
gasp. 

If he is in Port-au-Prince at Mardi 
Gras time, the tourist has a special 
treat in store for him. During the 
three days preceding Ash Wednesday, 
the city dons a carnival mask and 
dedicates itself to having a rip-roaring 
good time. Bands of marchers in fan- 
ciful costume fill the streets. Every 
living soul who owns a musical in- 
strument joins in the fun. Gigantic 
parades fill the afternoons and even- 
ings while all of Port-au-Prince gath- 
ers to watch. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, grumble 
that no other country under the sun 
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Where once a slum 


has so many holidays, and plaintively 
ask how in heaven’s name they can 
carry on when every national hero 
and minor saint must be honored with 
a celebration. 

There is much for the tourist to do 
with his evenings. Cabane Choucoune, 
Pétionville’s old and admired thatch- 
roofed nightclub, is famous for its at- 
mosphere and Haitian music. It is 
worth the price of admission just to 
watch the lovely daughters of the 
Haitian elite dance the meringue. 
Leading hotels feature supper dances, 
folklore performances and concerts by 
the excellent DeJean Choir. 

At the Théatre de Verdure on the 
Exposition Grounds, Haiti’s leading 
dancers and drummers perform folk- 
lore routines which, a few years ago, 
could be seen only by the adventurous 
visitor who went exploring into the 
hills. They perform under the stars 
in the cool of the evening. 

And voodoo. Not the real thing. 
perhaps, but authentic enough to be 
exciting. And the mahogany factories, 
where native craftsmen with the crud- 
est kind of tools turn out exquisite 
trays and salad bowls. And the Centre 
d’Art and the Foyer des Arts Plasti- 
ques, where the best work of Haiti’s 
best artists, some of them now world- 
famous, is on display and for sale. 

So much to do and see! The visitor 
will want to visit the Barbancourt dis- 
tillery, where Haiti’s fine rum is made; 
the waterfront for its busy fleet of 
fishing-boats — the “feedbag fleet” 
some call it, because so many sails 
are ingeniously fashioned of feed and 
flour sacks. And the St. Vincent’s 
School on Rue des Casernes, where 
Sister Joan Margaret, its founder, 
daily does the seemingly impossible 
for Haiti’s handicapped children. 

Then there is the American Club on 
the Pétionville road, with its challeng- 
ing little golf course designed for 
mountain goats. And the Magloire Sta- 
dium, with its exciting soccer matches. 
And, of course, the children’s centers 
and dispensaries established in the 
past few years under the humanitarian 
leadership of the country’s first lady, 
Madame Magloire. 

CADILLACS TO LOA. Surprisingly, 
many tourists do many of these things, 






























for the visitor to Haiti seems to be a 
“different” sort of tourist—curious, 
not casual. And along the way, soon- 
er or later, he discovers that Port-au- 
Prince is different, too. He becomes 
aware of its unique personality. 

Listen to the talk. The elite speak 
Parisian French, and the subject un- 
der discussion may be world affairs, 
poetry, medicine or art. The educated 
Haitian is well educated — often in 
Paris—and has at least a conversational 
interest in everything under the sun. 
Talk is an art, not to be treated light- 
ly. He is sensitive to the effect his 
words have upon his audience. 

His home is tastefully furnished and 
staffed with servants. He drives a 
good car, lives well, dines ‘well and en- 
tertains a lot. The chances are he is a 
professional man, an officer in the 
army, or a high-level government em- 
ployee. Few elite Haitians have a 
fondness for the world of commerce. 

Listen to the bank clerk, the cus- 
toms house worker, the shop employ- 
ee. He belongs to the growing middle 
class. He, too, drives a car, though 
not, perhaps, so expensive a car. He 
also entertains, but not on so lavish a 
scale. He is the new Haiti, a product 
of Haiti’s own’ educational system, 
alert and ambitious. Big new schemes 
are financially out of his reach—those 
are for the leaders who have or can 
promote the necessary capital—but he 
is quick to seize opportunities of a 
size he can handle. So many needed 
things can be manufactured in Haiti, 
he will tell you. Matches, soap, bat- 
teries, paint... . 

Listen, finally, to the peasant. His 
ancestry is African with few devia- 
tions. His talk is Creole. Most of the 
words are corrupted French, but a 
Frenchman would be baffled by it. 
No matter. The chances are nine in 
ten that he is discussing basic things 
—hunger, work, health, his affairs of 
the heart. There are no words in Cre- 
ole for abstractions, and no niche in 
the peasant mind for them. 

He lives in a city hovel or a moun- 
tain hut, eats when and what he can, 
and goes barefoot except when city 
ordinances force him to wear shoes. 
Avowedly he is a Christian, predom- 
inantly Roman Catholic; but he sees 
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nothing incongruous in attending 
church on Sunday after paying hom- 
age to the Joa at a voodoo ceremony 
the night before. 

He’s clever and stupid, happy and 
frightened, shrewd and childish. The 
harsh, demanding mountains that 
dominate his life are all the world he 
knows. The state of the nation? 
“That’s for the politicians, m’sieu.” 
Yet, add a penny to the tax he must 
pay for selling a basket of patates in 
the marketplace, and his howl is a 
clarion. 

He is getting more attention than 
he used to, this barefoot peasant. He 
represents, after all, 90 percent of the 
population. He is being taught to read 
and write, to farm his bit of land pro- 
perly, to look after himself. But such 
a program costs money, even with out- 
side help, and Haiti is a poor country. 
It will take time. 

Many things will take time. But 
only 150 years ago, remember, this ex- 
citing little Caribbean republic wore 
the chains of slavery. Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture would find much to be proud 
of were he to return today. 
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An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 
overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 

struggle for freedom. These are the 

ma si great moments of history. Here 


i is the tale of such a moment 


I 


PORT ROYAL: 


ENCHANTED CITY UNDER THE SEA... 


The Caribbean means different things to different people. To some, it is a tourist paradise without 
equal. To others it is a moving tapestry of history. Few know it better than Lieutenant Harry E. 
Reiseberg—world renowned salvage expert and treasure hunter—who has explored extensively not 
only its jewel-like islands, but ranged the depths of its waters as well. This is what he found 
on one of his many trips down below... . 
The lure of gold drives men mad! I know, for I felt an odd twinge of that madness as we heaved to near 
the outer rim of the palisades of Kingston Harbor, Jamaica. 
For a week our schooner had slowly and methodically criss-crossed the area, while we anxiously 
peered into the translucent waters for telltale signs of a sunken galleon which according to the 
records had been scuttled just outside the harbor. But so far, no success. Not even a quiver on the 
magnetic balance—the latest in sensitized devices to aid the treasure-seeker in his quest after booty 
in the deep. 
But then suddenly on the eighth day, at about noon, the needle on our magnetic finder began to 
flutter. Quickly we brought the craft up and let go to the anchors, and I began donning my diving 
dress. The search was on. 

As I slid over the rail and went down along the familiar weighted rope my thoughts strayed a moment. 
These were waters in which swashbuckling pages of history had been written, waters which had 
witnessed in years gone by one of the more thriving business of the New World—piracy. The 

many islands and atolls of the Caribbean, with their secluded bays and lonely sand stretches, 

made fine hunting grounds for freebooters who preyed on ungainly treasure-laden galleons and other 

craft heading toward Europe with their cargoes of precious metals and gems. These sea bandits cap- 

tured many ships; but many others they sank. Who knew what lay below in the depths here... . 

soon I'd find out. 

Minutes later I stood on a sandy bottom nearly 30 fathoms down in the middle of elaborate coral 
formations at the base of the outer harbor. 

Waiting a minute or so for a good look, for the scene was strikingly beautiful, I could see the bed 

sloped gradually away from me and was lost in distant depths. All around me were shapes 

and forms and colors that made me think of some kind of fantastic fairyland. 

Branching corals wreathed through the water in many- 
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colored brightness; they seemed 
alive, but when I touched them they 
were hard and solid. As I began to 
move, the colors of the corals around 
me changed like chameleons. I seemed 
to be walking in the midst of liquid, 
flowing rainbows. 

STRANGE NEWNESS. Coral was 
most familiar to me; I had met it in 
untold shapes and hues on my many 
undersea expeditions. But this was dif- 
ferent in construction, with some kind 
of strange quality. 

Treading the seaway, startled by the 
new sights around me, I pulled up 
short at what hit my eyes a moment 
later. I was unable to believe what I 
was seeing; I wondered if the oxygen 
was making me lightheaded. 

For rising out of the deep water 
ahead of me were great shapes and 
designs of coral stretching away in the 
dimness unlike anything I had ever 
seen or read about. Straight-shafted 
spires and huge pinnacles were visi- 
ble through the faceplate of my hel- 
met—tall columns supporting over- 
hanging roofs, towers, and windows in 
walls. 

The dim light from the surface wa- 
ters sifted down and passed through 
these windows and openings, gleaming 
dully in the open spaces between the 
columns. Altogether I felt as though 
I'd wandered into some other time, 
some other world; and I paused for a 
while to sit on a projecting shelf of 
coral and stare incredulously at these 
wonders. 

Moving at last toward the nearest 
of these weird structures, I saw other 
forms behind it, some distinct, others 
irregular — the whole apparently 
dropped there without plan or reason, 
except for the harlequin fish to dart 
in and out between the pillars and op- 
enings of the structures, weaving 
snatches of color. 

The terrain of the sea floor contin- 
ued to slope downward and outward 
toward the open Caribbean. Even 
though I knew I had been down be- 
low as long as was sensible in my 
ordinary diving dress, it was impossi- 
ble to refrain from exploring the big- 
gest of these strange underwater struc- 
tures. 

Pushing forward one weighted boot 
after the other, I came close to it. The 
formation was perhaps 50 feet long 
and at least half as high. Crowning 
coral pinnacles, which extended up- 
ward from the basic bulk, were eight 
feet high. Obviously this design could 
not be a natural growth, but was 
cased over some original building. 
Right in front of me there was a large 
opening, an entrance of some sort. 
Guarding my air line from the rough 
husk of coral, I went inside the en- 
closure, and found myself in a cham- 
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ber space with several passages lead- 
ing from it. The whole place had a 
kind of desperate enchantment. 

For here everything was flooded in 
blue. Not an ordinary shade, but an 
unbelievably alive blue. Wherever I 
looked my eyes met graduations from 
azure to hues verging almost on black. 

I went on slowly and carefully, 
and looked into some of the openings 
that led off the chamber. From a 
dark one I pulled back fast as I saw a 
writhing mass of huge menacing crea- 
tures with great quivering tentacles. 
Another crevice held a great spider 
crab, with huge feelers. In the dis- 
tance I could see huge octopuses. As 
I backed away slowly from the scene 
to the main opening, I knew at last 
what I had come upon. Staring at 
the strange blue light and looking 
around at the weird forms, it came to 
me that here was what once had been 
the richest and wickedest city on the 
Spanish Main, the city that had slid 
into the sea—Port Royal! 

Port Royal had a strange history. 
It was built on the sandy spit of the 
palisades that lie beyond the far edge 
of Kingston Harbor. It became a city 
of several thousand houses, its inhab- 
itants black, brown, yellow and white; 
there were British, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and many who acknowledged 
no nationality whatever. To the 17th 
century world it was known as the 
“Pirates’ Babylon”—a fortress of in- 
famy and viciousness unmatched any- 
where in the Western World. Rum 
shops, taverns, brothels and gaming 
houses catered to every known form 
of vice and debauchery. 

GOLD-PLATED HAVEN. The ac- 
cumulated wealth of all the bucca- 
neers and pirates and sea rovers found 
its way eventually over the converg- 
ing routes to Port Royal. Crusted bars 
of silver, golden ingots, glittering 
jewels from Inca and Aztec tombs, 
ducats and ducatoons, doubloons, 
pieces-of-eight and silver plate — all 
the tremendous riches seized in swift 
attacks on land and sea were brought 
there in triumph. The highwaymen of 
the sea brought their loot and plunder 
to this rendezvous as the best place to 
turn it into ready money, while they 
themselves could rest and carouse in 
safety. Port Royal became a sanctuary 
for every outlawed man, woman, ship 
and cause of the islands and the Span- 
ish Main. Once a ship was in the har- 
bor, it and its cutthroat crew of rene- 
gades were safe; that was the only law 
Port Royal knew. Not even the most 
ruthless of the pirates wanted to dis- 
rupt the lawless security of the place. 
It gave them all a chance to relax their 
vigilance and to divide the take of 
their latest marauding. 


The huge storehouses of Port Roy- 
al were crammed with rich merchan- 
dise, cargoes plundered from scuttled 
ships and sacked towns. It was a place 
of busy shipyards; heavily armed ves- 
sels lay in the roadstead. It was a port 
where the people were more familiar 
with the skull-and-crossbones than the 
legitimate flags of seagoing nations. 

In the background was Gallows 
Point, a huge promontory where the 
lookouts watched continually for the 
arrival of the treasure-packed ships 
and kept track of the men-of-war that 
hovered in the distance. Many of the 
arriving craft brought living booty— 
weeping captive Spanish and Indian 
girls, buxom mulattoes, English girls, 
Orientals. There were indentured serv- 
ants, bought from their owners by the 
freebooters, to be resold, hopeless, 
dull-eyed, spiritless. 

From all the far corners of the 
Caribbean this stream of humanity 
poured into Port Royal. Buccaneers 
swaggered down the filthy streets and 
alleys, their tanned ears stretched out 
of shape with heavy gold rings, silk 
stockings with huge runs covering 
their hairy legs, thick scarred wrists 
sticking out of lace-ruffled sleeves of 
blue, red and purple broadcloth. Sing- 
ing maudlin songs, they filled the town 
with curses and blasphemies. 

On the crudely made gibbets along 
the narrow streets bodies of hanged 
slaves and captives dangled; wrapped 
in chains, they swayed there while 
buzzards hovered aloft or dropped 
down for the gruesome pickings. In 
the town’s market place, branding 
irons and torture implements were 
used on the disobedient, as the pirate 
crews stood around peering. 

Nothing was too good for the pir- 
ates and buccaneers when they hit 
Port Royal. Captain and common sail- 
orman decked himself out in the fin- 
est, wearing costly jewels and orna- 
ments—silks, satins and fine-spun 
linens. They ate from golden plates, 
and drank the finest wines and well- 
aged liquors from silver chalices. or 
golden goblets looted from temples 
and tombs. Over their debauches, the 
lights shone from beautiful candle- 
sticks snatched from some church al- 
tar. 


The buccaneer and pirate crew 
lived hard and played hard; in Port 
Royal they let go with a roar after 
the long watches at sea — after the 
storms, the battles, the hot lead and 
cold steel, and the always hovering 
hemp rope. You could find almost 
every type among them, sullen, stolid 
bulks, highly cultured fugitives, was- 
trels and murderers. Their women 
were aS various as they were them- 
selves, showing off their fine jewelry, 
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their dazzling clothes, their lithe, ar- 
rogant beauty. There were the others, 
too, the bloated and the aged cast- 
offs, worn out by the raw going, pick- 
ing up the crumbs when they were 
tossed off for a new crop of younger 
beauties that kept coming like an end- 
less stream. 

At night the main street, the Parade, 
was filled with light and with surging 
crowds. Taverns and gambling places 
were all going high, wide and hand- 
some among the big sputtering lamps. 
The brothels, too, did a land-office 
business. The largest “joint” was 
known as “Tom Benn’s Great House,” 
where rum, sex and gambling held 
sway. It was erected by a rascally En- 
glish sailor. At this place the more 
prominent privateersmen gathered to 
discuss affairs while half-clad mulat- 
to girls ran, carrying bowls of rum. 
Outside, the bargainers hovered, of- 
fering to exchange Spanish dollars for 
clipped gold, silver plate, gems. But 
after dawn the tempo of the town 
slowed down. The harsh daylight laid 
bare the ugliness of the loosely con- 
structed, blind-fronted buildings, the 
frame hutches, the stone mansions on 
Queen Street, the split bamboo shacks, 
and the ornate residences on the edge 
of town. Only the Cathedral of St. 
Jago de la Vega, one of the richest and 
finest in the New World at the time, 
seemed to be able to stand the light of 
day. That, and St. Catherine’s Church, 
where the prodigious Sir Henry Mor- 
gan had been buried in state in 1688. 

As shipload after shipload came 
with gold and silver bars and other 
treasure, the big storehouses bulged 
to capacity. The navies of all the na- 
tions trading in those regions did not 
dare to try their combined strength 
against Port Royal. The freebooters 
knew it. Nothing could touch them 
there; they were safe. 

BUT THEN .. . Then came the de- 
luge. 

The day of June 7, 1692, seemed to 
dawn reluctantly over Port Royal. The 
revelers prolonged their usual wild 
orgies. Suddenly the sky was robbed 
of any color; something huge and 
black hung over the town. Thunder 
rolled and white sheets and streaks 
of lightning raced across the sky. The 
rain came down, thick and heavy. The 
wind rose in terrific might and 
screamed through the streets and 
down the alleys, tearing, ripping, 
twisting, bending and uprooting trees. 
Now the sea hunched up and hurled 
itself on a land that quivered and 
shook. The ground started to undu- 
late; walls of buildings showed huge 
cracks while others crashed. Great 
flocks of panicky sea-fowl beat wild- 
ly with their wings above Gallows 
Point. The recently built sugar mills 
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took fire, and great clouds of yellow 
smoke swept over the town. 

And, in the space of but a few mo- 
ments, Port Royal, the city of corrup- 
tion, was thrown into a wild chaos 
of demoralization. Lamps went out, 
buildings trembled; the sea rose high- 
er and flowed over more than a thous- 
and acres of land. Cries of men and 
women fought against the screams of 
the wind as they tumbled out of the 
grog shops and brothels. Suddenly 
desperate — sobered, white-faced — 
they tried to make their way among 
swaying buildings, crashing debris 
and howling chaos. Bleary-eyed pir- 
ates, buccaneers, and ladies of ill 
chance, shaken with wild fear, shouted 
obscene oaths as they ran for some 
haven away from the crumbling ma- 
sonry and the falling timbers and the 
rising sea. 

But still the tides rose and boiled 
around their feet; still the torrential 
rain poured down, while lightning 
cracked and thunder crashed and 
boomed with terrific roar. Priests of 
the cathedral summoned the people 
to the vast plaza in front of the struc- 
ture and prayed for deliverance. 
Struck by a dazzling bolt of lightning, 
the huge spire of the cathedral top- 
pled among them, killing hundreds. 
Then a sickening roar followed. It 
came from the Quaker colony on the 
edge of town. A great part of the land 
upon which the settlement stood was 
swept into the sea. And in the har- 
bor ships lay over on their beam ends, 
then plunged to the bottom. 

For a few minutes Port Royal hung 
between oblivion and survival. 

Then the seas rose higher; the land 
fell away. With a final convulsive 
shudder, a last pounding, all Port 
Royal slipped swiftly into the sea, 
dropping down through the green wa- 
ter out of sight. 

Where the wicked city had been, 
nothing was left except a few figures 
struggling desperately among the 
countless corpses that floated in the 
heavy seas. On the high hills that 
had surrounded the town, huge black 
buzzards picked at skeletons on the 
gibbets creaking in the dying wind; 
safe in that high place, they were 
mournful symbols of the sunken city. 

Five thousand people _ perished 
swiftly and terribly. Less than two 
hundred managed to save themselves. 
Millions or billions in money, jewels, 
bullion, had vanished. 

STILL BECKONING. The appalling 
catastrophe happened only two and 
a half centuries ago. We have the re- 
corded accounts of eye-witnesses. And 
in addition to the stories of the aged 
Jamaican fishermen, insisting they 
have, in their early youth, seen the 
tops of sunken roofs in the bay, there 


has been continued testimony of great- 
er reliability. Thus, in 1780, eighty- 
eight years after Port Royal was sunk, 
Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton, of the 
Royal Navy, reported to the Admiral- 
ty in London that submerged houses 
far below in the green depths of outer 
Kingston Harbor were then still dis- 
cernible. Then, between 1824 and 
1834, while surveying the outer chan- 
nel, Lieutenant Harold Jeffrey, R. N., 
also reported to his admiral that. he 
had repeatedly traced sites of houses 
“which appeared like a miniature At- 
lantis.” Then, again, in 1859, a diver 
with an ordinary “suit,” engaged to 
do underwater repairs to ships in 
Kingston Harbor itself, made a series 
of descents over the adjoining inner 
waters of the old port of Port Royal. 
He reported that the roofs of many of 
the more substantial houses were still 
above the encroaching sands of the 
harbor floor, and that many of them 
remained perfect after the earthquake 
and deluge, though covered by numer- 
ous fathoms of clear water. 

I realized that I, out of all living 
men in my time, had rediscovered this 
ghost city beneath the sea—the Pir- 
ates’ Babylon, Port Royal! I let my- 
self think about what I could do if I 
could go to greater depths, follow the 
sandy floor where it sloped away, ex- 
plore those many, ghostly coral-en- 
crusted buildings and structures. I 
wondered about the strange sights far- 
ther along and deeper; about the vast 
stores of riches that might lie there. 

But it was time to go above; I had 
been down too long already. Coming 
out through the opening of the cham- 
ber, I gave the signal to be hauled to 
the surface. Floating upward, I imag- 
ined myself down there again, wan- 
dering far into the lost city of Port 
Royal. I had trod the untrodden 
streets of Port Royal; it was not a fan- 
tastic daydream—it was real. It was 
an experience a man carries with him 
for the rest of his days. This I know. 

Since that day my imagination has 
been working overtime, on ways and 
means to explore more thoroughly 
this ghost city of the past; yes, I am 
firmly convinced that it was not for 
the last time I had visited this sunken 
pirate stronghold. For recently we 
have perfected a queer new underwa- 
ter device, a tractor-tank which an- 
swers the requirements of such an un- 
dertaking. It will be powerful enough 
to rend the huge coral formations 
apart and recover the gold and silver 
caches deposited within their deep en- 
crustations through the centuries. 

I have a long-delayed rendezvous 
with the relics—and possibly the vast 
treasure buried deep beneath the coral 
encrustations—of the city under the 
sea, Port Royal! ... 
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PUERTO RICO 








Near San Juan a bright generating plant, link in the island’s power system 


One day last month a stocky, dark- 
haired man wearing a well-worn but 
spotless guayabera shirt walked into 
one of San Juan’s modern banks. His 
calloused hand pushed a check made 
out by a reputable United States firm 
under the cashier’s grille. 

“Please cash this and deposit $20 in 
my account,” he said. There was a note 
of restrained satisfaction in his voice. 

The transaction concluded, he 
strolled to the corner and boarded a 
bus which for five cents took him to 
an extensive housing development of 
neat, concrete bungalows. Once in his 
home he switched on a modest tele- 
vision set to his favorite program and 
plopped into an easy chair with a con- 
tented sigh. 

This succession of undramatic ac- 
tions, precisely because they are be- 
coming increasingly commonplace 
among the 2% million inhabitants of 
tiny Puerto Rico, reveal the outlines of 
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a new economic pattern. Today, thou- 
sands of Puerto Rico men—and wom- 
en—happily perform these little rituals 
which are the manifestations of an ex- 
panding and rewarding economy. 

For many of the island’s citizens 
home now is a trim bungalow instead 
of a rodent-infested, tin-walled shack; 
relaxation is sought in television, grassy 
ballparks or healthful playgrounds 
instead of in the mud and squalor of 
such once notorious slums as E/ Fan- 
guito. And instead of debts, hunger and 
misery, for many there is money in the 
bank. 

More than markers of prosperity. 
these radical changes in the appear- 
ance of Puerto Rico’s economic scene 
are the tangible, inspiring results of 
one of the Hemisphere’s boldest and 
most successful gambles. 

In 1940 Puerto Rico was a forgotten 
and festering appendage of the United 
States. Even after 40 years of govern- 


ment under the great North American 
democracy, the island remained in 
many respects unchanged from its turn- 
of-the-century condition. A large por- 
tion of the population eked out its ex- 
istence in the sugar cane fields or la- 
bored in the lone major industry: rum 
making. A feudalistic system of land 
ownership kept hundreds of men and 
their families economically shackled to 
the large plantations, earning meager 
wages and despairing of ever achieving 
financial independence. Net income 
per man stood at a miserable $122 an- 
nually. The capital, San Juan, was a la- 
zy, tropical town distinguished only by 
one of the bawdiest waterfronts in the 
Caribbean and some of the most pesti- 
lent slums in the Western Hemisphere. 
One hundred and thirteen babies out 
of a thousand could not be expected to 
live to their first birthday. 

At this point some of the island’s 
leaders decided it was time to do some- 
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Galvanized by industrial revolution 








Gov. Munoz Marin 
Shaper of a plan 


thing about the deplorable condition. 
Among them was Luis Mufioz Marin 
(LAR, September 1956), young, ideal- 
istic crusader whose newly formed 
Popular Democratic Party won control 
of the island Legislature in the 1940 
elections. He and others began to shape 
a plan. Puerto Rico must stake its 
economic future on an element practi- 
cally unknown to the island: industry. 

The results of the gamble are won- 
drously evident all over the Puerto 
Rico of 1956 and in column after 
column of incredible statistics. From 
San Juan’s elegant $15 million airport 
to the modern Maidenform brassiere 
factory across the island in Mayagiiez, 
it is strikingly clear how the chips have 
fallen. 

The payoff also shows up in indivi- 
dual banking and savings accounts 
which today add up to a bulging $111,- 
700,000 (compared to $28 million in 
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1940); in 20,000 modern, low-cost 
housing units; in bright attractive 
schools and public buildings; in the 
island’s three television stations and 
forests of antennae to receive its sig- 
nals; in swank hotels and resorts which 
have made of San Juan a Caribbean 
tourist mecca; even in the capital’s bus 
system which proudly shows a yearly 
profit on a five cent fare. 

$160 MILLION PLUS. But a jackpot 
was hit and appropriately celebrated 
last May when Puerto Rico’s income 
from industry surpassed for the first 
time in history the island’s net 
income from agriculture. Manufactur- 
ing nudged up to farming’s $160 mil- 
lion level and then squeezed on past. A 
week of special activities was pro- 
claimed to mark the occasion. High- 
light of “Bootstrap Week” was the 
opening of 20 new industrial plants to 
boost the island’s total to a busy 400. 


Teodoro Moscoso 
Re for poverty: Industry 


Among the 20 was a $2 million Gen- 
eral Electric plant to make circuit 
breakers and other electrical equip- 
ment. 

Although not all the industrial ven- 
tures in Puerto Rico have made the 
mark—over 100 firms have gone.out 
of business for one reason or another 
—the success stories among the exist- 
ing 4004are mouthwatering. One firm, 
for example, which four years ago in- 
vested $675,000 netted almost $3 mil- 
lion last’ year; another manufacturer 
who in 1953 invested $15,000 cleared 
$200,000 in 1955 alone. 

DO IT YOURSELF PLAN. Bootstrap 
is the title of Puerto Rico’s famed do- 
it-yourself industrial revolution. Like 
any self-improvement regime it has not 
been easy. 

Although Mufioz argued vehemently 
that Puerto Rico could not survive on 
a limited agricultural economy; al- 
though confronted with the stark reali- 
ty of the island’s miniscule size (3,435 
square miles, smaller than Connecti- 
cut) and swelling _ population 
(crammed in today at 650 persons to 
the square mile), there was an apathe- 
tic reaction to his plan. For genera- 
tions local investment habits had cen- 
tered on agriculture, internal com- 
merce and real estate. To invest good 
capital in some harebrained program 
of industrialization was completely out 
of the question for the domestic capi- 
talist. 

Nonetheless, the government pushed 
ahead with its plan. First of all the 











































































Fruits of an erpanded economy: the lavish Caribe Hilton. . . 


energy for industry had to be provided. 
A vast electrification project was 
launched in 1941 with the creation of 
the Water Resources Authority. In 15 
years this government agency has writ- 
ten its Own success story. 

Power production in 1940 stood at 
166 million kilowatt-hours a year; by 
1955 that output had been raised to 
over a billion kilowatt-hours, an in- 
crease of 557 percent. Last July the 
Authority floated a $22 million bond 
issue to expand even further its present 
facilities of four steam plants and 20 
hydroelectric plants. 

In 1942 the second step in the am- 
bitious industrialization program was 
taken. An agency called the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Company 
(PRIDCO) was created for the exclu- 
sive purpose of promoting industry on 
the island. At first PRIDCO had to 
build and operate its own factories 
the few there were—to show the way. 
What the experiment showed was 1) 
that the island could not depend on 
domestic capital to attain effective in- 
dustrialization, and 2) that government 
could not adequately perform the dual 
role of employer and protector of la- 
bor. After five years only 21 new in- 
dustries had been established. Obvious- 
ly, a different approach was necessary, 
one that would attract outside capital. 
principally from the United States. To 
accomplish that aim the Economic 
Development Administration was acti- 
vated and the long-range Operation 
Bootstrap soon formulated. 

MINUS TAXES. At the head of the 
modified program was placed a re- 
sourceful and tirelessly aggressive ad- 
ministrator, Teodoro Moscoso, who 
had abandoned his profession of phar- 
macy to compound prescriptions for 
his little country’s economic ailments. 
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As EDA’s chief, he is responsible for 
industrial development, tourism, rum 
manufacturing, marketing, factory 
construction and transportation; is 
probably second in importance only to 
Governor Munoz. 

In the early days of Bootstrap, Mos- 
coso was faced with a crucial question: 
How to interest the United States in- 
vestor and industrialist in an island 
1200 miles from the mainland with a 
limited market for manufactured goods 
and an even more limited supply of 
raw materials? 

The encouraging answer lay in two 
principal incentives Puerto Rico could 
offer: 

» An appealing, extended tax holi- 
day. 

® An abundant supply of low-cost 
labor. 

Because of Puerto Rico’s relation- 


ship with the United States, it could 
offer interested investors from the 
mainland inducements and guarantees 
hard to match anywhere else on the 
continent. First as a territorial pos- 
session and then after 1952 as a Com- 
monwealth in voluntary association 
with the United States, the island is 
part of this country’s domestic customs 
and trade area and has the protection 
of the U.S. Constitution. Consequent- 
ly, there are no trade barriers or tar- 
iffs between the two. Yet because the 
island is outside the mainland’s politi- 
cal and electoral system (Puerto Rico 
has no Congressional representation), 
it is exempt from Federal taxation, 
including personal income tax for its 
residents. Transportation to the United 
States is frequent, fast and cheap. 
To embellish these major built-in at- 
tractions, the Puerto Rican Legislature 





added a host of trimmings to the in- 
vest-in- Puerto Rico bait. The major 
one of these grants eligible manufactur- 
ing and hotel enterprises a 100 per- 
cent exemption from the island’s own 
taxes for a 10-year period in addition 
to several property and dividend tax 
exemptions. 

Thus a firm which in the United 
States cleared a net profit after cor- 
porate taxes of $17,500, in Puerto Rico 
would clear $25,000; one which made 
a net profit of $245,500 in the United 
States would come out with a round 
half-million. On an average, profits run 
above double those on the mainland. 

Other enticing services which the 
government of Puerto Rico spreads out 
before the industrialist include loan 
facilities from the Government De- 
velopment Bank; counseling on advis- 
ability of establishing in Puerto Rico 
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and selection of locale. PRIDCO, 
which now is a subsidiary of EDA, will 
rent, sell or build to specifications 
plants of industry moving to Puerto 
Rico; its technicians and engineers of- 
fer a multitude of services, from help- 
ing solve local cost, marketing, supply 
and transportation problems to supply- 
ing properly trained personnel. One 
phenomenal outgrowth of all these 
services has been the emergence of a 
broad vocational training program in- 
tegrated to the needs of industrial de- 
velopment. The Metropolitan Voca- 
tional Schools, with a capacity of 
15,000 students, is one of the largest 
such schools in the world, specializes 
men and women in 26 industrial trades 
from brassiere stitching to electronic 
coilmaking to preparing for supervi- 
sory and managerial positions. 
Despite the come-one-come-all ap- 
pearance of the program, the island’s 
government has insisted again and 


again that it only wants new industry 
or branch plants of industries already 
established in the United States. 


NO RUNAWAYS WANTED. In a 
recent statement widely. publicized in 
the United States, Governor Munoz 
Marin says, “Puerto Rico has no inten- 
tion of winning industries away from 
anywhere. We do not grant tax con- 
cessions to runaway plants.” For those 
who may harbor suspicions about 
Puerto Rico’s “grab” for industry, the 
Governor has made clear the absurd- 
ity of such a possibility. He points out 
that Puerto Rico needs only to create 
150,000 new jobs to solve its present 
economic problem. This figure, a small 
one compared to the mainland’s 65 
million jobs, helps to show, says the 
Governor, that only “one half of one 
percent of normal U.S. industrial ex- 
pansion would achieve our whole eco- 
nomic program.” 

Even with these restrictions and clar- 
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ifications, Puerto Rico’s tempting 
come-on soon caught the eye of the U. 
S. business world. Gradually indus- 
trialists began to open a few plants on 
the island. Then came the flood of 
big names: U. S. Rubber, Remington 
Rand, Sunbeam, Textron, Carborun- 
dum. By 1954 the number of new or 
branch industries on the island had 
swollen to 302. 

Since the 400 milestone was passed 
last Spring, the count of plants already 
has shot up past 450. Among new 
comers to the island in the last six 
months: American Can Company, W. 
R. Grace & Company, United Drill & 
Tool Company. Union Carbide has 
announced plans to open a $28 mil- 
lion ethylene glycol plant—the big- 
gest installation yet in the island’s 
program. 

The 450-plus industries of today 
fall mostly into the light and medium- 
heavy category. Products now coming 
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At Bayamén—oil refining—one of 450 industries 


out of Puerto Rico range from chew- 
ing gum and vermicel'i to electronic 
equipment, false teeth and zippers. Al- 
most all of these goods find their buy- 
ers in the United States, but the im- 
mediate economic gain from this man- 
ufacturing bustle supports directly or 
indirectly a quarter-million of the is- 
land’s inhabitants. Part of the magni- 
tude of this industrial revolution can 
be grasped from the statistical leaps 
recorded over the past 15 years: 

> Per capita income from $122 in 
1940 to $434 in 1955, which compares 
favorably with West Germany’s $538 
and the Dominican Republic’s $201. 

> Gross national product of $277 
million in 1940 to $1,203,000,000 last 
year. 

> Total wages and salaries to $567 
million last year from the 1940 sum of 
$121 million. 

. Business profits to $352 million 
from the 1940’s $75 million. 

These heartening figures find a hap- 
py ref ection in the living standard of 
the island’s citizens. More than half 
of Puerto Rico’s public resources are 
devoted to education and health and 
public welfare. Thus the 1954-55 budg- 
et, allocating $46 million for educa- 
tion, has resulted in a current enroll- 
ment in primary and secondary schools 
of almost 700,000 students. Improve- 
ments in this area are revealed by a 
13 percent rise in literacy. 

Thanks to vigorous steps taken by 
the health and welfare agencies, such 
long-time killers as diarrhea, enteritis, 
tuberculosis and malaria have been 





enormously reduced. As a result, the 
death rate in the island has dropped 
62 percent since 1940, is less today 
than the United States’ while life ex- 
pectancy has mounted from 46 to 64 
years in the same period. 

Roads have been built, extended 
and improved. Today there is a mile 
of paved highway for every square 
mile of territory. A harbor improve- 
ment program has just been launched 
which will cost $70 million over the 
next 24 years, will provide such port- 
cities as San Juan, Ponce, Mayagiiez 
and Arecibo with the most up-to-date 
shipping facilities. Inexpensive housing 
has also been pushed energetically and 
some 20,000 units have been built 
around San Juan alone. 


AN EVEN EXCHANGE. Still an- 
other result of Puerto Rico’s new-found 
prosperity is its greater purchasing 
power at the counters of United States 
growers and manufacturers. During 
1954-55 Puerto Ricans bought $574,- 
500,000 worth of goods from the 
United States, an average of $253.75 
for every man, woman and child on the 
island. Considered on a per capita 
basis, Puerto Rico is the number one 
customer of the United States. 

Converse'y, the number one “just- 
looking”customer of Puerto Rico has 
turned out to be the ubiquitous U. S. 
tourist. Under the watchful eye and 
guiding hand of EDA’s astute Mosco- 
so, tourism has become a $25 million- 
a-year business which has been draw- 
ing upward of 100,000 visitors an- 
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Across the island, goods from aircraft parts at Vega Baja... 


nually to this Caribbean haven of sun- 
light, palms and ritzy hostelries. 

Ten years ago the tourist trade was 
negligible. Then Moscoso got the idea 
that San Juan should have a luxury 
hotel to house visiting industrialists 
and other well-heeled guests from the 
mainland. Despite howls of protest 
against such an extravagant proposal, 
Moscoso had PRIDCO build the hctel 
at a cost of $7 million and the derision 
of detractors who labeled the whole 
project “Moscoso’s white elephant.” 
But such a white elephant appealed to 
Hotelman Conrad Hilton who leased 
the building, took over the manage- 
ment and named the modernistic struc- 
ture overlooking the Caribbean, the 
Caribe Hilton. Last year the hotel 
netted a fat million dollars, poured 
$600,000 into PRIDCO coffers. At the 
present rate the entire $7 million ori- 
ginal investment will be paid off in an- 
other 10 years. 

Such handsome returns have taken 
the speculation out of the tourist trade 
in Puerto Rico. Two other 300-room 
hotels are going up now in San Juan 
to cash in on the anticipated trebled 
income to be derived from serving 
and entertaining the camera-packing, 
free-spending tourist. 


NOT ALL SKITTLES. Despite the im- 
pressive statistics, Puerto Rico has not 
been wholly transformed from a land 
of poverty to one of plenty in 14 
years. Even with Bootstrap, employ- 
ment is just barely managing to keep 
above the critical level. Each year the 
island’s runaway birth rate, shrinking 
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mortality rate and shift to the cities 
from the farms is pouring 20,000 new 
job-seekers into the labor market. In 
the past high migration to the main- 
land and the beckoning finger of the 
draft have helped to relieve the pres- 
sure. But unless some extremely effec- 
tive means is found to provide work 
for this growing source, the present 15 
percent unemployment gap is bound 
‘o stretch dangerously. 

To attract the would-be investor 
whose plant will mean more jobs, 
Puerto Rico carries on an intensive 
and highly effective running pro- 
motional campaign in the United 
States. Well-aimed publicity broad- 
sides hit the manufacturer from the 
pages of his daily newspaper, from his 
trade magazines, from the radio and 
television. Representatives from EDA 
offices in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles visit him in his office to lay 
out before him Puerto Rico’s charms 
and advantages to industry. These pro- 
motional activities cost the Common- 
wealth over $1 million annually, but 
the government is only too happy to 
spend it. A recent survey revealed 
that over the past six years each dollar 
spent on industrial development—in- 
cluding promotion —- brought in a 
handsome return of $12.10. 

The success of Puerto Rico’s indus- 
trial experiment is measurable in other 
than economic terms. There is a new 
pride in the island, a hitherto un- 
known feeling of accomplishment 
among its citizens. Moscoso has de- 
scribed it as ‘“‘a new vibrant hope and 
faith in progress.” 

However the feeling may be de- 
scribed, it and the people’s accomplish- 
ments have made of the island a living 
example before sister nations of Latin 
America of how private capital en- 
couraged by a democratic government 
can be the lever to jack up an im- 
poverished economy. Over 3000 ob- 
servers from abroad have visited 
Puerto Rico in the past five years to 
study the remarkable program. Dur- 
ing Bootstrap Week alone more than 
300 foreign students and technicians 
were on hand to learn Puerto Rico’s 
techniques and methods. 

Successful as it has been, Bootstrap 
is far from over. Lest Puerto Ricans 
be tempted to rest on their laurels, 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin re- 
minded them that Bootstrap has still 
a long way to go, that “great tasks 
still lie ahead of us.” Included in the 
great task: a grand total of 905 fac- 
tories within the next seven years em- 
ploying 77,800 workers. This number 
of jobs would result in economic well- 
being for a half-million Puerto Ricans. 

If the past is any harbinger of the 
future, Puerto Rico will be celebrating 
an even more significant Bootstrap 
Week come 1963. 
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INTERVIEW: A. G. McNEESE JR. 





Intelligent, forthright banking operations can 
stimulate foreign trade and capital investments abroad, 
says leading Houston banker. 




































Biographic Note: “. . . every dynamic organization must 
from time to time strengthen itself by liberal transfusion 
of talent from the outside, and this we have never hesitated 
to do.” With these words in his 1953 annual report, Hous- 
ton’s Second National Bank president, L. R. Bryant Jr., 
reminded the stockholders of his own recruitment into 
banking from the practice of law some 35 years before, 
and that law had now yielded up another recruit who 
would share with him the myriad responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon the chief executive of a major bank today. 

Less than three years later the next phase of the bank’s 
compelling progressive plan for the future went smoothly 
into effect: Bryan stepped upstairs to chair the executive 
committee of the Board of Directors, while the new recruit 
was elevated to the presidency—all coincidental with Sec- 
ond’s assumption of a new name, Bank of the Southwest, 
and its preparations to move into sumptuous new quarters 
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that are a remarkably elegant addition to the burgeoning 
Houston skyline. 

Freshman bank president A. G. McNeese Jr., has 
stepped into office remarkably well qualified for the job 
ahead. A practicing lawyer since 1937 when he obtained 
his law degree from the University of Texas, Mr. Mc- 
Neese soon gained repute as an authority on the legal 
aspects of the oil industry; was wooed away from general 
practice to serve as general counsel and vice president 
of the McCarthy Oil and Gas Company. Here managerial 
problems were met and solved with such vigor, foresight 
and sense that Houston Oil called on him to absorb part of 
the top management load as executive assistant to its presi- 
dent. It was on the basis of these achievements that he 
caught the eye of president Bryan and the Second National 
Bank, and was pegged to keynote their dynamic program 
for the future. 

Today with a smoothly functioning top management 
team, the Bank of the Southwest and its prexy are not 
waiting for that future but are stepping forward in both 
international and domestic operations to meet it: 


Q.. It has become increasingly apparent that with 
South America undergoing a vast economic 
boom, Houston and the Texas Gulf Coast are 
gaining constantly greater prominence as a 
communications and commercial link between 
the North and South American continents. As 
the head of a Houston bank which for years has 
been a leader in international banking with a 
sizeable international banking department, in 
what way do you feel that the bank is making a 
major contribution to the growing relationship 
between the two continents? 


A. We participate to the greatest extent consistent with 
our bank’s resources in the usual transactions connected 
with international trade and provide for our customers and 
our area all the services necessary to carry on and promote 
foreign interchange. We have always worked towards ex- 
tending as widely as possible our foreign network of cor- 
respondent relationships, not only in Latin America but 
throughout the Free World, and today that network in- 
cludes many of the finest and most respected institutions 
everywhere. It is our feeling that in addition to the fore- 
going the extensive travel program of our Foreign Man- 
ager, Mr. R. R. Claghorn, and others in our International 
Banking Department makes a very important contribution 
to better mutual understanding of the problems of our 
country and those of Latin America with a resultant in- 
crease in trade and hemispheric solidarity. 


a. Precisely what services does your International 
































































Banking Department provide for its customers, 
both domestic and foreign? 


A. We provide all of the normal banking services for the 
handling of international trade and exchange, including 
the opening of letters of credit covering both imports and 
exports, the handling of incoming and outgoing collections, 
the transfer of funds, the issuance of drafts, the purchase 
and sale of foreign exchange, both spot and future, and in 
general we are prepared to be of assistance in all types of 
banking operations arising out of foreign trade or contribu- 
tory thereto. We further attempt to promote international 
interchange by the help given to our domestic clients and 
foreign correspondents in finding new outlets for their 
products and in securing credit and commercial data in 
connection therewith. 


Q.. Do the services of your bank include the financ- 
ing of goods shipped between other countries not 
involving shipments to or from the United 
States? 


A. Yes, we assist our foreign correspondents in the 
financing of goods shipped between foreign countries, and 
in a number of cases have been able to bring together our 
good foreign banking friends in South and Central Amer- 
ica and those in Europe, acting as the clearing agent for 
their mutual Dollar transactions. 


Q. Some of the South American countries which 
now are entering into their initial period of de- 
velopment find that while they have countless 
natural resources, they do not have much ready 
capital to properly develop those resources. How 
can your bank be of assistance to Latin Amer- 
ican customers in attracting the necessary cap- 
ital to them? 





A. We feel that we play an important role in this South- 
west area in the short-term financing that normally belongs 
in the sphere of foreign operation of a commercial bank 
by giving credit facilities to our domestic customers and to 
our foreign bank correspondents, although we do not com- 
pete with these latter by extending credit direct to firms 
abroad. However, since the proper functions of commercial 
banks are limited to the short-term operations just men- 
tioned, we are not in a position to make funds available 
for capital purposes, the supplying of which we believe lies 
in the province of the Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the Export-Import Bank, and other special in- 
stitutions which exist, or may be created, with the avowed 
purpose of providing long-term funds, or of private in- 
vestment. We are, however, always happy to discuss with 
our customers their problems relating to long-term financ- 
ing and to give them such advice and assistance as we 
can with a view to their obtaining the long-term funds they 
require. 


Q.. In some Latin American countries the economy 
unfortunately is in an unstable state, at least 
part of the time. What measures does your bank 
take to protect itself in its transactions with 
those countries? 


Ag The extent to which we give credit to foreign banks 
is, of course, dependent in large part on the stability and 
dollar-exchange position of the country involved. Conse- 
quently, we find it essential to keep informed of current 
developments throughout the world, and attempt to do so 
by means of the reports and analyses that we receive from 
a large number of governmental, commercial and financial 
sources at home and abroad, by means of direct exchange 
of information with other banks both domestic and for- 
eign, and by attendance at the more important national 
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foreign trade conventions, as well as through the informa- 
tion secured at first hand by the representatives of our 
bank on their frequent trips abroad. Our task is made at 
least to some extent easier by our policy of limiting our 
operations to prime banks on whom we can rely to give 
the most serious consideration to local conditions in their 
respective countries before entering into commitments. 


Q. In the past five years, or in the period since the 
war, has there been a noticeable increase in the 
quantity of finished products being exported 


from Latin American countries in proportion to 
the Dollar value of raw materials? 


A. Latin American countries have traditionally been 
suppliers of raw materials, and prior to World War II had 
not been producers of any appreciable volume of finished 
goods. However, while this latter situation has changed 
during and since the war, the need for finished products 
in these countries is generally still far from being met by 
domestic production, and accordingly we do not believe 
that there has been any substantial increase in the export 
of finished products by these countries. 


Q. Do you feel that the American businessman is 
fully cognizant of the possibilities for either in- 
vestment of capital or the investment of energy 
in Latin America? In other words, has it been 
your experience that the American businessman 
is fully conscious of the boom-proportioned de- 
velopments in Latin America since World War 
II? 


A. In recent years businessmen in this area seem to be 
becoming increasingly aware of the rapid industrial de- 
velopment of many parts of Latin America, to wit, the 
interest and participation of U. S. capital in the develop- 
ment of the oil industry in such countries as Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru and Argentina, but we do not feel that that 
interest has been in any way proportionate to the possibili- 
ties that Latin America offers for long and short-term 
investment. While we endeavor to pass on information of 
this nature to the best of our ability to the businessmen 
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with whom we come in contact, we feel that the major re- 
sponsibility in this field lies with the countries themselves 
in creating a healthy climate for trade, in the footsteps of 
which foreign investment over the longer or shorter period 
would logically follow in the measure that it is sought, 
protected and encouraged. 


Qa. In your opinion, are the North American Gulf 
Coast ports and airports keeping pace with the 
demands on these facilities by increased Latin 
American trade? 


A. Here in Houston, substantial improvements in our 
airport facilities have been made, including the recent 
construction of a new international airport, and at this 
moment bids are being accepted for the creation of addi- 
tional important dock facilities. Because of the increased 
interest in foreign trade in this area, we anticipate that 
Houston, as well as other Gulf Coast ports will continue 
to expand their facilities. 


Q. Do you foresee a continued rise in the develop- 
ment of the Latin American commercial and in- 
dustrial activity, and if so, are you gearing your 
International Banking Department to keep pace 
with it? 


A. With the growth of our International Banking De- 
partment in recent years, we feel that a nucleus of ex- 
perienced and flexible personnel has been formed and 
sound operating procedures have been set up that would 
permit a reasonable expansion. Furthermore, in assign- 


ing quarters and facilities to that Department in the new 
26 story building which our bank has recently built and is 
now occupying, a possible substantial expansion for the 
International Banking Department within the not too dis- 
tant future was taken fully into consideration, because we 
feel that without any doubt, and quite apart from what 
may happen in other parts of the world, the tremendous in- 
dustrial development of Latin America now in progress 
will have proportionate repercussions in the trade of Hous- 
ton and the Gulf Coast area with those countries. 
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METABOL 


and 


EMUSA 


Companies 


METABOL: The first smelting and refining 

plant of lead and silver in Bolivia, located at 

10,800 feet above sea level. Production: 350 

to 450 tons of fine lead, grade 99.97, and one 

ton of pure silver per month. Providers for 

USA, European and Latin American markets. 
Cable Address: METABOL 


General Manager, Mario Vernaza Perou 


EMUSA: The biggest mining concern oper- 
ating a chain of lead, silver, and antimony 
mines in southern Bolivia—the biggest producer 
of antimony in the world. 
Cable Address: EMUSA 
President, Rene Quiroga Rico 
General Manager, Carlos Pacheco Iturrizaga 
General Offices: 
EMUSA BUILDING 
475 Avenida 20 de Octubre 
LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower p : 
(August 30, 1954) 
We know that today the central core of the (( 


great world problem is the aggressive intent RW 
Vv 






of international communism. If the free world 
does not hang together, then the unity of com- 
munism, achieved by force . . . will take one 
nation at a time, beginning with the most ex- 
posed, and subdue it. If this process should be 
continued and we make no effort to stop it, 
eventually the American continent, the Ameri- 
can hemisphere—finally, possibly, North Amer- 
ica—would be an isolated island of freedom in 
a sea of communism. Such a picture does not 
have to be long held up in front of us before 
we understand that we must never let it occur. 




















President Fulgencio Batista 
(July, 1956) 


During the past few months, the leaders of 
international communism have attempted to 
convince the free world that an entirely new 
policy has been adopted in Soviet Russia and 
the satellite countries. . . . The objective of the 
Soviet leaders is, we believe, to divert attention 
from the real purposes of international com- 
munism, by giving the impression that its pres- 
ent day chiefs are liberal, broadminded hu- 
manitarians, determined to correct the wrongs 
of the past and to provide for a Utopia for all 
the nations and all the peoples of the world. 
If that objective cannot be attained, the new 
approach will, at least, the communist leaders 
believe, lull the free peoples into a state of 
apathy. ... 

it is our belief that it would be folly for 
leaders of the free world to relax the vigil 
against international communism at this time. 
As a matter of fact, this may be democracy’s 
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most dangerous moment, because once we re- ILLEGAL BUT WITH 
lax our vigilance, once we fail to be alert, once “u " 
we allow ourselves to fall into apathy, the lead- ACTIVE “FRONTS 


ers of international communism will have us at 
their mercy. 








LATIN AMERICA 


A mob of student demonstrators 
milling restlessly in front of a leading 
hotel in Mexico City vilifying Ameri- 
can tourists with party-line insults .. . 
or an attempted seizure of transporta- 
tion lines by student groups in prin- 
cipal Brazilian cities. The insistent 
drone of a “reader” in a Havana cigar 
factory slanting the news of the day 
according to party dictates for the 
listening workers as their deft fingers 
fashion cigars for exports. A glowing, 
eulogistic account of a “better world” 
subtly insinuated into discussions at 
a musicale or some other cultural 
event in any one of several cities. 
These are the definable manifestations 
of communism today in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Little incidents of no apparent 
consequence salted-and-peppered with 
an occasional riot or provoked dis- 
order . well-staged salon groups 
for probing, exploratory conversations 
in a congenial atmosphere—that is the 
pattern. 

At first glance there is little ap- 
parent significance to this pattern; the 
sinister communist conspiracy seems 
to have fallen into the hands of a few 
student agitators and an effete con- 
versationalist or two. If this were the 
case, the inherent dangers of com- 
munism could be dismissed as crack- 
pot scheming. Unfortunately that is 
not the situation. There is still an im- 
posing cadre of hard-core, Moscow- 
trained, card-carrying communists in 
various key centers throughout Latin 
America. They are laying their plans 
and spreading their poison with grim, 
dedicated determination, albeit for the 
most part underground. And therein 
lies the real danger to controlling and 
counteracting the communist menace 
today. 

There is no doubt that the open 
growth of communism has been vig- 
orously checked since the halcyon 
days immediately following the Sec- 
ond World War, when the West was 
awakening to the sinister consequences 
of the international communist con- 
spiracy. In this hemisphere the issue 
came into focus over the regime of 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in Guata- 
mala. Although technically not com- 
munist, it was in fact so openly pro- 
communistic in policy—as expressed 
by radical social and economic “re- 
forms”, virtual confiscation of U. S.- 
owned United Fruit Company lands, 


and a strong tendency to side with 
the Soviet bloc in the United Nations 
—that it was felt that a serious threat 
was posed to the military security and 
political stability of several American 
republics. Here was a classic example 
of the “boring from within” tactics, 
witnessed in several eastern European 
states, successfully being applied in an 
American republic. Using the Guate- 
malan Labor Party as an organiza- 
tional base, the communists infiltrated 
key positions in government, as well 
as in the agricultural and commercial 
community. In due course their “Na- 
tional Democratic Front” virtually 
shaped and administered governmental] 
policy, pursuing a course often sympa- 
thetic to and in the interest of the Sov- 
iet Union and the international com- 
munist conspiracy. 

FESTERING POINT. Because of its 
geographic position, Guatemala soon 
became the center of unrest in the en- 
tire Central American and Caribbean 
region. A whole series of brush fires 
threatened, sparked by agitators in 
Guatemala: quarrels developed with 
various neighbors; an accusation 
emerged that Nicaragua had organ- 
ized an invasion plot. Moreover, the 
appearance of a similar communist 
movement in British Guiana and ru- 
mors of communist-fomented troubles 
in British Honduras all seemed at- 
tributable to some extent to the com- 
munist organization in Guatemala. 





Here then were some of the con- 
sequences of the international com- 
munist conspiracy which Secretary of 
State Dulles defined at the Tenth In- 


ter-American Conference 
March 28, 1954) as: 

“... that far-flung clandestine politi- 
cal organization which is operated by 
the leaders of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Since 1939, it has 
brought 15 once independent nations in- 
to a state of abject servitude. It has a 
hard core of agents in practically every 
country of the world. The total consti- 
tutes not a theory, not a doctrine, but 
an aggressive, tough, political force, 
backed by great resources and serving 
the most ruthless empire in modern 
times. 

Most leaders of the Soviet Communist 
Party appear before the eyes of the 
world as responsible officials of the Sov- 
iet Government. ... But at the same 
time they operate and control this world- 
wide clandestine political organization. 

. The overall purpose for which this 
organization is maintained and operated 
is to act as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of the world-wide political 
aims of the dominant group of Moscow 
leaders.” 

It was at this time that the United 
States sought a multilateral declara- 
tion of policy on the part of ‘the 
several American republics to serve 
as a warning against communist pene- 
tration of the Americas. 

Said Secretary Dulles: . it is 
time to make it clear with finality 
that we see that alien despotism is 
hostile to our ideals, that we unit- 
edly deny it the right to prey upon 
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our hemisphere, and that if it does not 
heed our warning and keep away we 
shall deal with it as a situation that 
might endanger the peace of America 

There is no place here for 
political institutions which serve alien 
masters.” 

The initial reaction of the delegates 
assembled was something less than 
enthusiastic; many, while alarmed at 
the communist spectre. expressed 
some doubt that anti-communist decla- 
ration would really cure the conditions 
which had produced the Arbenz re- 
gime, conditions which after all were 
not signally different from those in 
various other republics. 

“Our people expect something more 
than a new way of fighting commu- 
nism,” said a member of the Bolivian 
delegation, “something appropriate to 
improve their welfare and progress.” 
The greater fear, apparently, was that 
a strongly worded anti-communist 
declaration would be tantamount to 
enabling collective intervenion in the 
domestic affairs of any state, in vio- 
lation of the long cherished noninter- 
vention principle. 

Nevertheless, in the face of a pledge 
by the United States that it would 
consider the adjustment of economic 
policies—since a favorable political 
climate necessarily reflects good ec- 
onomic relations, and since the reso- 
lution contained safeguards not only 
against undue intervention but against 
precipitous action without consulta- 
tion, the anticommunist declaration 
was adopted by a vote of 17 to 1.* 
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Party line gambit—public mass burial . . . 


Three months later after a series 
of dramatic events which clearly 
spelled out Guatemala’s role in the 
communist camp, the regime of Presi- 
dent Arbenz collapsed as the result of 
a popular insurrection spearheaded by 
a small military force under the com- 
mand of Colonel Castillo Armas. As- 
suming temporarily the reins of gov- 
ernment as provisional president, the 
youthful insurgent leader was con- 
firmed in office in the election that 
followed on October 10 by an over- 
whelming vote of 485,693 to 400. 
With that the restoration of normal 
democratic processes of government 
in Guatemala was well underway. 

Thus the tide of international com- 
munism swelled openly to an ominous 
crest in the Americas and then fell 
away in frustration, leaving in _ its 
wake, however, a dangerous undertow 
to drag at the foundations of hemis- 
pheric solidarity. 

FORCED WITHDRAWAL. There is 
no doubt that the overall communist 
position has been weakened measura- 
bly throughout the hemisphere. To- 
day total strength of the hard-core 
membership is estimated at 200,000 
(as compared with a 300,000 peak 
strength during the period 1944-1947, 
when the party was believed capable 
of mustering over one million votes in 
the various national elections) out of 
an aggregate population of 170 million 
in Latin America. The greater strength 
segments seemingly are drawn from 


*Guatemala opposed, Argentina and Mexico ab- 
stained, while Costa Rica was absent. 


the area’s five to eight million indus- 
trial workers; how many fellow-trav- 
elers, sympathizers, and dupes could 
be carried in an electoral contest is 
problematical. 

This fall-off presumably has _re- 
sulted from the loss of prestige follow- 
ing the failure of party-organized con- 
tests of strength with the various na- 
tional governments (e. g., demonstra- 
tions, labor strikes, and localized riots 
that fizzled in the face of prompt and 
vigorous action by the government 
challenged), and to some extent be- 
cause of the confusion generated by 
Moscow’s shift in tactics and recent 
repudiation of the Stalinist doctrines. * 
Both of these factors have caused 
some splintering of various national 
communist parties into factions, and 
the loss of support of allied left-wing 
groups in some instances. 

Far more to the point, however, has 
been the decisive measures adopted by 
several Latin American governments. 
These measures have either outlawed 
the Communist Party entirely or have 
effectively limited party influence 
through strict control regulations. In 
all, 15 of the 20 Latin American re- 
publics have elected to outlaw com- 
musism. Typical are the laws of 
Colombia:** Legislative Act. No. 6 


*One prominent communist propaganda organ for 

a while even denied the authenticity of Krushchev’s 
speech to the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow 

repudiating Stalin, contending this was merely some 

ill-famed plot engineered by the capitalistic prop- 

agandists. 

**Other Latin American governments which have 
outlawed communism include Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 

Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 

Peru, Venezuela and Guatemala. 
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(September 14, 1954) which pro hib- 
its the political activities of interna- 
tional communism; and Decree No. 
0434 (March 1, 1956) which estab- 
lishes the legal presumption of com- 
munist activities on the part of per- 
sons whose name knowingly appear 
on the roster of a communist organi- 
zation . . . or who financially support, 
submit themselves to the discipline 
of, carry out instructions of, act as 
leaders or messengers of, or who write 
or distribute propaganda for com- 
munist organizations. Conviction of 
any of these charges is punishable 
by a prison term of from one to five 
years, deprivation of public rights and 
functions for 10 years, proscription 
from service as a labor leader for the 
same term, and permanent proscrip- 
tion from service in the Armed 
Forces. 

Through rigorous enforcement of 
these laws the significance of the 
party—which even at its zenith in 
1946 was able to muster only about 
4000 votes for the election of one 
representative to the legislature—has 
dwindled appreciably. 

An entirely different situation exists 
in Brazil, however, where notwith- 
standing its illegality since 1948, the 
communist party reportedly still polls 
an estimated 60,000 members—the 
largest in Latin America. And while 
this is something less than half the 
peak strength realized in 1947, it is a 
cadre of significant size; more to the 
point, one whose members are en- 
trenched in the ranks of organized 
labor, farm labor, women’s and youth 
groups, and intellectual circles. Some 
current measure of the party’s influ- 
ence lies in its 1955 pre-election boast 
that it would deliver 500.000 votes 
to the Kubitschek ticket. Whether this 
was merely a self-inflationary propa- 
ganda gambit or a true assessment is 
not known. In any case, Brazilian 
communists, legal or not, are regain- 
ing stature at a pace measured by the 
worsening degree of Brazil’s econom- 
ic difficulties. Their tactic: exploita- 
tion of nationalistic sentiments over 
certain natural resources, such as oil 
and uranium, in order to keep for- 
eign interest—especially the United 
States—out of Brazil. The results: 
increasing controls over non-commu- 
nist political groups. 

THE KEY: ADAPTIBILITY. On the 
other hand, various governments have 
found it more expedient to limit 
the sphere of communist influence 
through the enforcement of strict reg- 
ulatory controls rather than through 
the legal abolition of the party mech- 
anism. In Argentina the party’s esti- 
mated 30,000 card-carrying members 
as well as those in all the fringe organ- 
izations, are subject to the scrutiny of 
the Board for the Defense of Democ- 
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racy, which is charged with safe- 
guarding “the Argentine way of life 
from communism and other totalitar- 
ian ideologies.” Fortunately, fellow 
travelers too fall under the searching 
eve of the police as evidenced by a 
recent crackdown that caught up 
among others a women’s organization 
which professed to be concerned ex- 
clusively with inspiring civic spirit in 
the female population. Significantly, 
the disciplined Argentine Communist 
Party strength is found in the ranks 
of organized labor, with the greatest 
infiltration taking place among metal- 
lurgical workers. The objective: to 
win over dissident Peronista elements 
on the usual grounds of “common 
cause.” Pacing growth efforts on the 
labor front, however, is a broad ex- 
pansion of activities in various cultu- 
ral fields under the auspices of the 
Instituto de Relaciones Culturales 
—USSR, an organization which if 
not an open arm of the Soviet Em- 
bassy is at least heavily subsidized by 
that diplomatic mission. 

In Chile, once considered a major 
operational base for international 


communism, the trends are strikingly 
increasingly 


parallel: stringent con- 





trols on 


the part of government 
which reduces the party’s political ef- 
fectivenes but accompanied unfortun- 
ately by party gains in the ranks of 
organized labor and student groups. 
Here overt political influence is still 
well evidenced, however. Despite the 
disenfranchisement of some 28,000 
communists in 1952 under the De- 
fense of Democracy law—which re- 
sulted from the disenchantment of 
President Gonzalez Videla with his 
three red cabinet ministers—the. re- 


maining communists activated a 
“popular front” with other leftist 
groups and polled five percent 


of the popular vote to gain 10 seats 
in the legislature. On the heels of this, 
Chilean communist students organized 
a University Progressive Front and 
won control of the students union, 
which paced the gaining of 5 of the 
25 seats in the new labor control 
group, the Unified Union of Workers. 

Only Uruguay—of these nations 
which tolerate legal communist politi- 
cal activities—has witnessed a marked 
drop in the party’s effective popular 
support. The party now commands 
only two seats in the legislature, as 
compared with one seat in the senate 
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and five in the lower chamber form 
erly. Similarly its influence in labor 
circles has fallen off significantly. 
Nevertheless, it still raises a strident 
voice over labor problems, and per- 
haps even more important, maintains 
one of the more active propaganda 
distribution systems in all of South 
America. 

Nowhere else throughout the Amer- 
icas are the sinister efforts of inter- 
national communism to gain a foot- 
hold in this hemisphere more clearly 
evidenced than in Cuba and Mexico. 
Significantly, the scope and level of 
communist activities are strikingly 
similar in both countries although the 
party has been outlawed in the former 
but still enjoys legal status in the lat- 
ter. 
THROUGH FRONTS... . Despite 
the legality of the Mexican Commu- 
nist Party (PCM), political machina- 
tions are effected through the Com- 
munist-dominated Partido Popular, 
partly because the PCM _ cannot 
muster the 75,000 party signatures 
required by law in order to run a 
candidate, and partly because of 
obvious tactical reasons. Presumably 
this quiescence is in some measure 
self-imposed, there being no active 
recruiting underway; instead, the 
party probably serves as a_ central 


administrative and training center for 
hard-core members—a _ possibility 
heightened by the fact that two years 
of ‘instruction’ are necessary to gain 
admittance to its ranks. Through its 
political front, the Partido Popular— 
which claims a membership of 
200,000— under the executive leader- 
ship of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
longtime international communist ac- 
tivist and functionnaire of powerful 
international labor front, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the 
PCM can assemble a slate of fellow- 
travelers virtually at will. 

Far more significant than the lim- 
ited overt political efforts essayed by 








the communists in Mexico is the large 


scale cultural offensive now under- 
way, coupled with an appreciable step 
up in propaganda activities, not only 
for domestic consumption to shape the 


direction of public opinion, but also 


as a sort of administrative “post of- 
fice” distributing propaganda material 
to all of Latin America. 


Most noticeable has been the tre- 
mendous jump in publications circu- 


lated locally. The pro-communist 
daily, El Popular, has a very broad 
circulation; the tabloid La Voz de 


Mexico—PCM’s official organ—has 


become a daily. In addition, the Soviet 


Embassy circulates a weekly bulletin 
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and the Polish and Czeck legations 
put out monthly magazines which add 
official filips to a variety of quarter- 
lies and other tracts. Listings of at 
least 200 pro-communist books car- 
ried by the publishing firm, Fondo de 
Cultura Popular, swell even further 
this floodtide of propaganda which 
threatens to inundate the whole coun- 
tryside. 

At the same time, communist front 
activities are definitely being stepped 
up in Mexico. On August 23d a Mex- 
ican-Rumanian Society of Friendship 
and Culture was organized at the 
Workers University in Mexico City. 
Earlier this year a society calied the 
Friends of the Popular Republic of 
Poland was activated, and even pre- 
viously there was established the Mex- 
ican Society for Friendship with 
Popular China, dedicated to stimulat- 
ing trade with the Peiping regime as 
well as promoting popular support for 
its diplomatic recognition. And at the 
head of the list, the Mexican-Russian 
Institute of Cultural Exchange, with 
its branches in five major cities, now 
directing a very sophisticated cultural 
“front” through recitals of Russian 
musicians and performances by the 
celebrated ballerina, Tamara Tou- 
manova. 

Within this framework, communist 
tactics in Mexico appear geared to- 
ward two objectives: the penetration 
of intellectual circles and the admin. 
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aim toward the attraction of workers 
and farmers as is the usual case else- 
where. 

PLAYING POSSUM? In Cuba, 
where a once well-rooted communist 
apparatus (flaunting two cabinet min- 
isters, three senators, seven congress- 
men, control of the labor movement, 
and ownership of a major metropoli- 
tan daily plus a radio station) has 
been outlawed and energetically re- 
pressed by the Batista administration, 
communism is politically quiescent. 
Moreover, diplomatic relations be- 
tween Cuba and the Soviet Union 
have remained severed because of an 
incident in 1952, when two Russian 
couriers from Mexico who, lacking 
proper diplomatic credentials, none- 
theless refused to allow an examina- 
tion of their baggage by Cuban cus- 
toms officials, and were refused entry. 
Lacking thus either a legal party base 
or even a diplomatic mission to front 
its activities, the communist conspir- 
acy appears to be somewhat at a loss 
—particularly because of the patent 
inactivity of its top leadership and 
the confusion which has confounded 
rank-and-file membership over the 
current Moscow party-line. 

Despite this turn, however, it would 
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Ecuadorean students and portrait of Guatemala’s Jacobo Arbenz 


be a grave mistake to presume that 
communist effectiveness in Cuba has 
ended. To the contrary, the tactical 
pattern definable in other Latin Amer- 
ican republic is apparent there too. 
Through various masquerading fronts. 
fellow-travelers or dupes, the propa- 
ganda mills grind out their regular 
quotas of discordant tripe. The old 
communist daily, Hoy, banned in 
1953, has been replaced by Carta 
Semanal, a small, weekly newsletter 
which interprets local news, and 
Respuestas, a monthly which covers 
international scene. Still another in- 
filtrated organ is Nuestro Tiempo, 
and its newly launched quarterly edi- 
tion, NT, backed by prominent com- 
munists. It is in the radio-TV media. 
however, that a real piece of chicane 
is practiced; notably, strongly slanted 
quotations from a mythical Paris 
newspaper by a leading news com- 
mentator. And here too a cultural of- 
fensive: music and discussion groups, 
pleasant salons designed to attract a 
particular target group in society. But 
even more significant than either of 
these two active “fronts” is the reach- 
ing out to the’ future through the 
school system. After all, Juan Mari- 
nello, top communist intellectual and 
onetime cabinet minister, is lecturing 
at a teachers’ college; at the same 
time, pipelines have been opened to 
university-level students through a 
formidable number of card-carrying 
faculty members. 

Significantly, organized labor has 
not divested itself of its sometime 
communist leadership. Witness an in- 
cident at the Palace of Labor in 1955, 
when after a series of communist- pro- 
voked demonstrations, labor leader 
Miguel Quintero—known as a fol- 
lower of Lazaro Pena, ranking com- 
munist labor czar—instructed an as- 
semblage of the Confederation of 
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Cuban Workers (at the request of its 
secretary-general, ex-communist Euse- 
bio Mujal) on the role of the Cuban 
proletariat on May 1, traditional 
world-wide communist labor day. 
Meanwhile, Lazaro Pefia travels back 
and torth to Moscow—as do other 
sometime Cuban communists. 

TEA & TRUNCHEONS. Out of this 
great miasma which hovers ominous- 
ly over the Americas, the pattern of 
the Soviet design for penetration 
shows forth with acid clarity. Frus- 
trated in the open political arenas by 
the energetic efforts of most Latin 
American governments, tactics have 
shifted necessarily to long range pro- 
grams of subversion and agitation. Op- 
erations therefore are conducted be- 
hind a screen of front organizations 

some, Out and out communist sym- 
pathizers; others, dissidents, political 
“outs” whose unswerving opposition 
to the government in power blinds 
them to the dangers of communism. 

The principal targets: organized 
labor groups, students and intellectual 
circles, and to a lesser extent, political 
malcontents. 

The methods: continuous propa- 
ganda designed to probe sensitive 
issues for these groups: for political 
malcontents living conditions, wage 
levels, workers rights for the labor 
groups; “yankee imperialism,” dollar 
exploitation, dissatisfaction with do- 
mestic affairs; and denunciations of 
United States policies for students and 
intellectuals. And the theme is always 
couched in nationalistic terms to suit 
the conditions of each different coun- 
try, just as persuasive attempts to ally 
political, student and labor organiza- 
tions is always under the guise of na- 
tionalism, not communism. 

The objective: to spark incidents, 
riots and disorders—labor disputes in 
Costa Rica, a shooting riot at a mine 








in Chile, a student demonstration in 
Mexico agitated until police action 
was necessary for it suppression—and 
wherever possible, general unrest. 
And with it all a very professional 
open assist from the Soviet Union 
using every well-stacked propaganda 
card in the deck: friendship societies, 
films, musicales, literature, discussion 
groups, touring sports teams, et al. 
This then is the international commu- 
nist apparatus at work in Latin Amer- 
ica, which although thwarted in its 
open growth, still zealously pursues 
its historic mission—the destruction of 
democracy. 
Despite, however, little balloons of 
success here and there the danger is 
being held well in abeyance, and so 
far as Cuba is concerned will always 
be in limbo. As Batista has said, 
“while fighting communism on every 
front, we must continue to improve 
our standards of living so that ccom- 
munism cannot root itself in the 
misery and discontent of poverty.” 
For many of the Latin American gov- 
ernments, this is the watchword. 
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Colombia, a General 
Survey 


By W. O. Galbraith 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London and New York 
(English), 1953, 136 pages, $3.00 


Galbraith lived in Colombia from 
1945 to 1949, where he was British 
Broadcasting Corporation representa- 
tive for Colombia, Ecuador and Vene- 
zuela. During his sojourn and by wide 
reading and much personal contact 
with Colombians he was able to de- 
velop a penetrating knowledge of the 
land, its history, economy, sociology, 
politics and foreign policy, all of 
which is reflected in this brief, but 
important study. 

After a short, but illuminating de- 
scription of “the only country in South 
America which has a coast on both 
oceans,” and has often been called “the 
gateway” of the continent, the author 
treats most interestingly, but briefly, 
the pre-conquest, conquest, colonial 
and early republican history of the na- 
tion through the secession of Panama 
in 1903. 

Ethnographic characteristics are 
surveyed, as well as communications, 
education and cultural aspects. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume is de- 
voted to matters of economic import, 
such as finances, transportation, agri- 
culture, minerals, industry, power and 
foreign trade. Chapters on the econ- 
omy are replete with significant and 
valuable statistics. 

Galbraith’s summing up of inter- 
national relations and history from 
1903 is fair and informative. Particu- 
larly interesting is his brief but clear 
exposition of ‘“Grancolombianismo,” 
which has been attacked by other 
countries in the hemisphere both as 
a danger to continental solidarity and 
an example of balance-of-power poli- 
tics. He states that “Great Colombian- 
ism,” the revival of Bolivar’s unifica- 
tion dream concerning Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela, has become 
significant of recent years and may 
well continue to develop and gain im- 
portance, especially in the economic 
sphere. 

The recent extremely turbulent his- 
tory of the nation is impartially 
treated. The situation which gave rise 


to the nation-wide outbreak of rioting 
and looting which reached its great- 
est height in Bogota in April, 1948, is 
outlined. The author compellingly ar- 
gues that “the sacking of the center 
of Bogota and parallel events .. . 
were not actuated solely by the death 
of a man. They were the product of 
an unstable political and social situa- 
tion which had been developing for 
years. What actually took place was a 
social revolution, and it is for that 
reason and not for their dramatic vio- 
lence that those days will deserve the 
careful attention of historians of Co- 
lombia.” 

Galbraith however, is optimistic and 
says “that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the task will be faced; and 
that the many other problems .. . 
will be solved.” 


Argentina 
By George Pendle 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London and New York 
(English), 1955, 140 pages, $3.00 


The author, whose first experience 
in Argentina was in the early 1930's 
and whose last visit there was in 1955, 
reflects a profound and perceptive 
knowledge of the modern land of the 
Pampas, including an excellent un- 
derstanding of recent political develop- 
ments and foreign relations. Properly 
to interpret the contemporary political 
and economic scene in Argentina, it is 
necessary to know what has gone be- 
fore—to have knowledge of the roots 
and progress of its culture and insti- 
tutions. 

Pendle, in this short study, has most 
effectually sketched the course and 
problems of the Republic on the Plate 
from the time when most of its inhab- 
ited areas were mere Outposts of the 
Vice-Royalty of Peri through years 
of struggle after emancipation from 
Spain to its emergence as a primary 
power on the South American con- 
tinent. 

Compressed within the 140 pages of 
the work are excellent and vivid ac- 
counts of the country’s geography; of 
the early Spaniards and Criollos; the 
English invasions; the struggles of the 
provinciales against the Portenos; and 
of the gauchos and estancieros and 
how they lived in a nation rapidly 


moving out of adolescence into tur- 
bulent adulthood. 

Over half of the volume is devoted 
to Argentina’s recent period. It relates 
the never-ceasing political and econ- 
omic struggle between the old and the 
new—the rising urban middle class 
pitted against the landholder and his 
privileged position. This movement 
began in the 1880’s and resulted in 
the founding of the Unidn Civica Ra- 
dical, Argentina’s biggest political de- 
velopment, and in the passage of the 
Saenz Pena Law of 1912, which pro- 
vided for universal and compulsory 
male suffrage. 

The author, in his preface, states: 
“My interpretation of recent events 
will satisfy neither the Peronistas nor 
their opponents.” With objectivity and 
impartiality he has succeeded in por- 
traying Argentina as it is today—hav- 
ing unshakeable faith in the superior- 
ity of its people, soil and climate. 

— Don F. Hamlin 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 


Uruguay— 
South America’s First 
Welfare State 


By George Pendle 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London & New York 
(English), 1954, 100 pages, $3.00 


It is a paradox of Uruguayan history 
tnat the most orderly and most gen- 
uinely democratic of the Latin Amer- 
ican states has developed from one 
which, until the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, was among the most turbulent. 
This is not to say that contemporary 
Uruguayans have no problems, how- 
ever, and George Pendle’s handbook 
on South America’s smallest republic 
presents a careful analysis of the con- 
flicts of today and their roots in the 
past. 

Mr. Pendle, who has lived and 
worked in Uruguay, is known for his 
reliable section on Latin America in 
the annual Survey of International Af- 
fairs issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, as well as for his monographs 
on Argentina and Paraguay. 

After portraying the land and the 
people, the author traces the evolution 
of modern Uruguay, and then devotes 
a chapter to this welfare state, the 
first in South America, dating from 
the reforms of President Batlle y Or- 
dénez in the second decade of the 
present century. 

Finance, production trade, the arts, 
foreign relations and party politics are 
succinctly covered in the remaining 
chapters. The narrative text is supple- 
mented by maps and tables, an ade- 
quate index and a classified biblio- 


graphy which includes a useful list 
of periodicals. 

One hundred pages, of course, can- 
not do justice to modern Uruguay, 
let alone its historical past, and this 
slim volume is not intended to be as 
complete as Russell H. Fitzgibbon’s 
Uruguay, Portrait of a Democracy 
(1954). The unique value of Pendle’s 
work lies in its terse, factual presen- 
tation, handy size, up-to-date statis- 
tics and listed sources, and its success 
in capturing the essence of contempor- 
ary situations and trends. 


Brazil—An Interim 
Assessment 


By J. A. Camacho 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London & New York 
(English), 1954 (2d ed.), 123 pages, 
$ 300 

North Americans generally know 
surprisingly little about Brazil, con- 
sidering the fact that it comprises 
about 47% both of the area and of 
the population of South America. This 
is due partly to our deplorable dis- 
interest in learning Portuguese, the 
ianguage of our husky neighbor. It is 
a'so due to the fact that Brazil, dur- 
ing much of its history, has been some- 
how different from the other Latin 
American states, and because we could 
not include it in sweeping generaliza- 
tions, we covered our ignorance by ig- 
noring it. 

Be that as it may, contemporary 
Brazil cannot be passed over any long- 
er. Although the present government 
succeeding the perennial Vargas ap- 
pears to be stable, it is too early to 
audit the administration of President 
Kubitschek who set a goal of fifty 
years of progress in five. With the 
Germans rivaling the British and the 
United States for Brazil’s trade and 
our extending of development credit 
of $151 million to Brazil to develop 
railways, power and port projects, it 
is clear that the-present pains are both 
the symptoms and the auguries of 
growth. 

Mr. Camacho’s “interim assess- 
ment” is just that, but whatever it may 
lack in definitiveness it surely possess- 
es in clarity, breadth and accuracy of 
interpretation. Brazil is held up to be 
a land of geographic, economic and 
demographic contrasts, engaged in im- 
portant racial, economic and political 
experiments. The balance of the slen- 
der volume deals with precisely the 
data and the statistics that the student 
and the businessman wants to keep 
at hand. Time will turn some of the 
figures into matters of historical in- 
terest, but the primary sources are in- 
dicated, to which the inquirer may 


turn at any time for the very latest 
available data. 

It is no less than amazing that one 
who has not visited Brazil since 1946 
(though his work with the BBC has 
kept him in close contact with events 
there) and who has relied chiefly on 
secondary sources for his facts, has 
nevertheless been able to produce so 
well integrated and comprehensive a 
manual. With the other monographs 
of the R.I.I.A. series it belongs on the 
shelf of everyone seriously interested 
in Latin America. 

—Frederick E. Kidder 
School of Inter-American Studies 
University of Florida 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing are 
four of the series undertaken by the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, which seek to present definitive, 
factual resumes of each Latin Ameri- 
can Republic in compact form. Four 
others, namely, BOLIVIA, CHILE, 
ECUADOR, and PARAGUAY, al- 
ready have been published. In the 
forthcoming months, LAR will review 
the studies at hand, in addition to those 
remaining in the series as they are re- 
leased. 
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Caracas, one of the fastest growing 
cities in the world, stands today as a 
shining example of the progress 
possible in Latin America through 
cooperation between government 
and private industry. The Venezuelan 
Government’s encouragement of 
private enterprise and its determina- 
tion to maintain an economic climate 
in which investment capital can 
operate without discrimination 
has turned the attention of the world 


the City that Cooperation Built 





Aerial view of Caracas 


to this prosperous Latin American 
nation. 

As a private electric company 
serving parts of Caracas and vicin- 
ity, Compania Anonima Luz Electrica 
de Venezuela has a record of growth 
matching that of the bustling metro- 
polis. Since 1945, electric customers 
have almost doubled and the com- 
pany’s system output, including 
electric power purchased for resale, 
has increased 486 per cent. 


Compania Anonima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 
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Prod Hip 


LION'S SHARE. Hunger and runaway inflation notwithstanding, Bolivians 
are still chuckling about an item that appeared in an Oruro newspaper recently. As 
the story goes, just as the circus was about to begin its feature performance, a 
rumor fanned the crowd that a lion was on the loose. Understandably, the erstwhile 
spectators scattered in search of safety, weapons and the police. A cool-headed 
keeper approached the problem differently: he simply opened the escaped animal's 
cage and baited it with a heaping helping of choice cuts of lamb. His catch: 20 
hungry citizens of Oruro with visions of lamb chops for supper. 











LABOR PAINS. Authorities in Chile's busy northern port, Antofagasta, 
presented their citizens with a new symbol of social progress: Saturday will now be 
a holiday. This means that almost all businesses and commercial establishments 
must lock their doors. As a result, workers and farmers from surrounding areas, 
long accustomed to doing their shopping on Saturdays, which traditionally has also 
been payday, found themselves both broke and idle. Anxious to replace the old pat- 
tern, wives tried to encourage window shopping, but soon discovered that the men- 
folk tired easily and were inclined to repair to the nearest tavern for rest and re- 
freshment. As the more sober citizenry racked its brain for solutions to the "lei- 
sure by decree'' problems, the local Chamber of Commerce popped up with a partial 
solution: Why not make Friday payday? 


FROWN ON THE EVERGREEN. Mexicans who have adopted the un- 
Latin tradition of the Christmas tree will have to change their ways this year. Pre- 
servation of forest reserves and of foreign exchange moved the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to nix the cutting and importing of the holiday pines. 


BIRDSLAUGHTER, PERHAPS? For two days the 200 miles of sky 
between Buenos Aires and Rufino rained pigeons. These were not ordinary pigeons, 
but carefully bred and trained birds---the pride of the Argentine Federation of Car- 
rier Pigeons. Thirty-five hundred of them, worth half a million pesos, had been 
shipped by the Federation to Rufino, a day's rail trip from Buenos Aires and start- 
ing point of a much anticipated pigeon race. But the precious birds never made it 
to Rufino. Midway to their destination their railcar was sidetracked and a carefree 
caretaker took to whooping it up at a nearby festival. When he thought to check on 
his feathered charges, thirst for water and air had killed 2000. Terrified, the man 
released the remaining birds. Only 300 limped home; 200 were picked up along the 
way and revived, but 1000 exhausted pigeons never made it. Arrested, the culprit 
was whisked off to a secret prison to protect him from irate pigeon owners and an 
indignant public. Meanwhile, courts and lawyers combed volumes of law books in 


search of appropriate charges to bring against the defendant---and adequate punish- 
ment, 











The “‘problem friend’ on your 


gift list doesn’t own one of these 
handsome binders to make his 
copies of Latin American Report 
at home in his library. (Nobody 
does; we’ve just ordered them.) 
Makes a fine holiday item for your 
family and yourself, too. Holds 

a full year of LAR, opens flat, 


built for a lifetime of reference. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN REPORT BINDER........... $9.75 
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Pan-American Life 


Can Make the Difference... 


Are you prepared to meet the high 
cost of a college education for your chil- 


dren? A Pan-American educational plan is 
the sure way to guarantee them the ad- 
vantages of college. 

College-trained men and women can 
look forward to nearly $103,000 more life- 
time income than their contemporaries who 
did not attend college. Thoughtful parents 
realize, too, that the costs of a college edu- 
cation are rising each year—up 70% over 
10 years ago. 


If you want to make certain your chil- 
dren will have the finer things in life, a 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company edu- 
cational plan can make the difference. 


one 
of the 
world’s 
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mutual 
life 
insurance 
companies 
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